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REUBEN GOLD THWAITES 


He was the able administrator of a splendid library; the collector of a 


wealth of historical treasures; the scholarly historian; the well known author 


cf authoritative books of history. We know that he was all of these. 


we think of him rather as a modest, courteous gentleman. 


But 


We are conscious 


only that he was our friend, helpful, considerate, faithful and just, and that 


while we live we will never again be in his kindly presence. 


Someone may be 


found to do capably the work which he was deing so well when Death stayed 


his hand. No one will be found to take his place in our hearts. 
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DEATH OF REUBEN GOLD THWAITES 


Wednesday, October the twenty-second, 1913, Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
secretary and superintendent of the Wisconsin State Historical Society and 
vice-chairman of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission died of Bright’s 
disease in an acute form. He had been a member of the commission since its 
organization eighteen years ago and his councils contributed richly to the 
success of these eighteen years. He had been at the head of the state his- 
torical society for twenty-seven years. Under his guidance the library 
was completely reorganized and the unique and valuable collection de- 
veloped into a rare and useful library. Under his administration also 
the society and its library were adequately housed in the new historical 
library building. His creative. and editorial work is well: known. Of his 
personal characteristics no one who had not had access to his home could 
be adequately appreciative. He leaves a wife, Jessie Turvill Thwaites, 
and a son, Frederick T. Thwaites, curator of the geological museum of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Saturday, October the eighteenth, Dr. Thwaites was at his office at the 
Historical Library apparently in good health and spirits, certainly doing his 
work cheerfully and well. At luncheon on that day he talked over freely the 
work of the library school and the library commission, making suggestions 
vhich we little thought would prove his parting admonitions. Sunday night 
he was unwell, suffering it was said from acute indigestion. Monday we 
learned that his illness was more serious. Wednesday afternoon toward 
sunset death came, and Dr. Thwaites’ place is vacant. 
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REUBEN GOLD THWAITES AND HIS WORK 


By Dr. Carl Russell Fish, Professor of History, University of Wisconsin 


Reuben Gold Thwaites was born of 
English parents at Dorchester, Mass- 
achusetts, May 15, 1853. In 1866 the 
family removed to Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, where in the intervals won from 
farm labor, school-teaching, and news- 
paper work, he systematically pursued 
the collegiate courses prescribed by 
Harvard and Yale. In 1874 he was 
admitted to Yale as a graduate stu- 
dent, and for a year and a half devoted 
himself mainly to the study of his- 
tory. Returning to Wisconsin, he act- 
ed for ten years as managing editor 
of the State Journal at Madison. 


During the latter portion of this pe- 


riod he was consciously preparing him- 
self for his life work, for which he 
was designated by the discriminating 
appreciation of Dr. Lyman Draper 
and his own tastes. In 1886 he was 
chosen to succeed Dr. Draper as ex- 
ecutive head of the State Historical 
Society, in which position he contin- 
ued until his death. 

He found a collection unique in 
the size and character of its manu- 
script material, and strong in certain 
directions in its printed books, as in 
genealogy, western history, Shakes- 
peariana, etc. It lacked, however, the 
apparatus for scholarly work, and its 
development and its spirit reflected 
the antiquarianism common to the 
historical societies of the time. Mr. 
Thwaites set out with the threefold 
purpose of maintaining and increas- 
ing its special strength, of filling in 
the lacunae, and of rendering it gen- 


erally useful to the community and 
to the world of scholarship. 

To accomplish these purposes it 
was necessary to retain the confidence 
of his associates and to win the inter- 
est and support of the public. The 
most difficult and the most important 
step was the establishment of rela- 
tions with the state university. It re- 
quired rare courage and foresight to 
propose for the society a single build- 
ing which should house its treasures 
and the university library. The re- 
sults amply justified the wisdom of 
the proposal. The new building, to 
every detail of which Mr. Thwaites 
devoted his closest attention and the 
knowledge drawn from widespread 
travel and correspondence, command- 
ed the approval of scholars the coun- 
try over, and gave the society a posi- 
tion within the state which assured 
its support and development. His 
mastery of the technical details of 
library management received recog- 
nition in his election in 1900 to the 
presidency of the American Library 
Association. 

It was not to those alone who could 
personally or by correspondence 
make use of the library that Mr. 
Thwaites planned to make its collec- 
tions serviceable. It is perhaps as an 
editor of historical material that he 
will be particularly remembered. Ten 
volumes of ‘‘Collections’’ of the soci- 
ety appeared during his regime, and 
an index to these and the preceding 
ten was under way at the time of 
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his death. More directly a personal 
undertaking was the great edition of 
the Jesuit Relations in seventy-three 
volumes, the collection of the material 
for which brought him into touch with 
scholars everywhere, and which at 
once took standing in the front rank 
of source publications. This was fol- 
lowed by an edition of Early Western 
Travels in thirty-three volumes, and 
of the Lewis and Clark Journals in 
five volumes. In addition he served 
as the managing and editing member 
of the Wisconsin History Commission. 

In the midst of these multifarious 
and exacting occupations, Mr. 
Thwaites was seldom without some 
task of authorship, and his publica- 
tions of this kind would of themselves 
have justified the work of the average 
scholar. They included every variety 
ef work from sketches, short address- 
es, accounts of travels, to that most 
difficult but little appreciated pro- 
duct, the text-book for elementary 
schools. The most important of his 
books were his Wisconsin, in the Ame- 
rican Commonwealth series, France 
in America, in the American Nation 
series, and his lives of Father Mar- 
quette and Daniel Boone. 

It would expand this article beyond 
reasonable limits simply to enumerate 
the organizations affecting scholar- 
ship and library work of every kind, 
of which Mr. Thwaites has been, not 
merely an interested member, but an 
active working officer. The amount 


of his work and the variety of occu- 
pations in which he obtained high dis- 
tinction alike compel our admiration, 
and both resulted from the same fun- 
damental qualities of mind and tem- 
He belonged neither to 


perament. 
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the older generation with its broad 
general information, nor to the age of 
specialists which succeeded. Rather 
he was among the forerunners of the 
newer type who command several 
fields and make contributions by 
their combination. 

He possessed a rare facility in mas- 
tering the technique of a subject. He 
knew the printer’s art from font to 
press room. He understood library 
work from the training of the novice 
to the broadest relations of the li- 
brary with the public. He compassed 
the role of the historian from the gath- 
ering of the unregarded manuscript 
to the interpretation of historic move- 
ments, digested into their simplest 
forms. With this technical efficiency 
went a serenity of mind, firmly based 
on a broad and simple philosophy of 
life, which enabled him to pass from 
task to task unflurried and without 
waste of energy. This same serenity, 
accompanied by an unusual charm of 
manner, enabled him to work with 
others, and to bind to himself by the 
strongest ties those with whom he was 
associated. In this fact lay the se- 
eret of his success as an admininstra- 
tor, a collector, a colleague, a teacher, 
and a leader. 

From his journalistic experience he 
brought a ready pen and an influen- 
tial acquaintanceship, which enabled 
him to contribute more than any 
other man to the arousing of popular 
interest in history in the Middle West. 
The combination of this experience 
with his thorough scholastic dili- 
gence, gave him a keen appreciation 
of the duty of the library to the com- 
munity and to the scholar, and made 
him one of the most influential figures 
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in the national movement which has 
destroyed the old idea of a library as 
a museum for the storage of books. 
It is am added illustration of his 
qualities, that for an unusually large 
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circle, or rather for many intersect- 
ing circles of friends, the considera- 
tion of his services will be second to 
their sense of personal loss. 


TRISUTE TO REUBEN GOLD THWAITES 


By Chief Justice J. B. Winslow, at Literary Club Meeting 


I am confident that, as we meet to- 
night, the one thought which is up- 
permost in every mind is the thought 
of that esteemed friend who since 
our last meeting has answered the 


last summons and gone to his rest. 
Reuben Gold Thwaites became a 


member of the club within two years 
after its foundation, He was secre- 
tary of the elub for six years and 
president for five years. During the 
more than thirty years of his mem- 
bership he was one of its most earn- 
est and efficient members. Few meet- 


ings passed without his presence, 
unless indeed he was absent from the 
city, and the activities of the club 
have always had his active and intel- 
ligent codperation. 

It is not my purpose now to at- 
tempt a comprehensive estimate of 
our friend’s character and achieve- 
ments. That will be done by those 
better qualified to speak than I, and 
on occasions when there will be ample 
time and opportunity to express in 
‘fitting terms the appreciation which 
all must feel on the real greatness of 
the man and of his life work. It has 
seemed to me, however, that to al- 
low this meeting to pass without no- 
tice of our loss and without some 
brief tribute to his worth ought not 


to be thought of. 





Mr. Thwaites was cast in no ordin- 
ary mould. A scholar and yet an ac- 
complished man of affairs, an enthus- 
iast and yet a philosopher, an author 
and yet a leader of men, he read the 
future with the eye of a prophet and 
dealt with the present with the sure 
and comprehensive grasp of the man 
The state of Wisconsin 
owes him a debt which can hardly be 
Perhaps it may not be 
said that he could or would have done 
the discouraging and poorly paid 
work of preparation which was done 
by Dr. Draper, but certain it is, I 
think, that Dr. Draper could not have 
done the great work of construction 
which Dr. Thwaites did. The Wis- 
consin Historical society, with its 
peerless collection of historical ma- 
terial, will be a monument to both; 
the foundations were laid by Draper, 
the magnificent superstructure was 
preéminently the work of Thwaites. 
Fortunate it was for the state that a 
man of his caliber came to the re- 
sponsible position of secretary of the 
society at the time he did. Had he 
been merely a librarian with no pro- 
phetie vision the society might easily 
have gone along moderately and 
safely under his guidance and be 
now the possessor of a highly respect- 
able library, housed perhaps in inad- 


of action, 


estimated, 
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equate and crowded quarters, To his 
genius, wisdom and labor, more than 
to any other cause, is due the fact 
that the society now finds itself an 
acknowledged leader among the his- 
torical societies of the land, with a 
library and a building second to none. 
Not only this, but by his publications, 
both as author and editor, he brought 
to the society additional prestige and 
placed invaluable historical materials 
within the reach of all. 

There is little need, in this pres- 
ence, to enlarge upon the sturdiness 
of his integrity or the sweetness and 
loyalty of his friendship. These were 
known to all of us and never so fully 
appreciated as now. 

I think he was a man perfectly 
happy in his chosen work. Others 
may have seen him discouraged or 
dispirited but I certainly never did. 
It seemed that, notwithstanding his 
busy and active life, he had a cheery 
word and smile for all he met from 
the highest to the lowliest, and he 
received the cheery word and smile 
in return, I think he found life very 
pleasant, and I know that others 
found it pleasanter because he was 
here. 

Not long since there came to my 
attention the following fugitive lines, 
not from the pen of an acknowledged 
poet, but, as it seems to me, no less 
exquisite on that account: 
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What if some morning, when the 
stars were paling, 

And the dawn whitened, and the east 
was Clear, 

Strange peace and rest fell on me from 
the presence 


Of a benignant angel standing near, 


And I should tell him, as he stood be- 
side me: 

“This is our earth, most friendly earth 
and fair; 

Daily its sea and shore, through sun 
and shadow, 

Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air. 


“There is blest living here, loving and 
serving, 

And quest of truth and serene friend- 
ships dear; 

But stay not, spirit; earth has one de- 
stroyer, 

His name is death; flee, lest he find thee 
here”’ 


And what if then, while still the morn- 
ing brightened, 

And freshened in the elm the summer’s 
breath, 

Should gravely smile on me the gentle 
angel, 

And take my hand and say, “My name 
is Death.” 


I think our friend felt that the 
earth was friendly and fair, that 
there was happiness here in living, 
loving and serving and in the quest 
of truth, and who shall say that he 
was not supremely blest when, as he 
so thought, and the future was yet 
radiant with promise, the angel took 
his hand and said, ‘‘My name is 
death ?’’ 
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DR. THWAITES AND THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN WISCONSIN 


Dr. Thwaites lent his cordial sup- 
port at all times to the development 
of the library movement in Wiscon- 
sin. In 1891, he attended the pre- 
liminary meeting at which the organ- 
ization of the Wisconsin Library 
Association was discussed and was 
thereafter rarely absent from the an- 
nual meetings. Before the organiza- 
tion of the State Association, Dr. 
Thwaites gave kindly advice and as- 
sistance to the public libraries that 
ealled upon him for aid. In 1895, he 
endorsed the movement for the estab- 
lishment of a Library Commission and 
became one of the members ex-officio. 
Contrary to the accepted custom of 
ex-officio relationship Dr. Thwaites 
took an active interest in the work of 


the Commission from the outset, giv- 
ing freely of his time and counsel 
and also serving as vice-chairman of 
the organization. He appeared at 
various legislative committee hearings 
in behalf of increased appropriations 
for the Commission and took a warm 
interest in the new lines of work. 
He lectured at the Library School 
and, with Mrs. Thwaites, entertained 
classes yearly at his home. He codp- 
erated with the Legislative Reference 
Department in supplying needed ma- 
terial from the Historical Library’s 
Taken all in all, Dr. 
contribution to the library 
movement in Wisconsin is one of 
high rank and enduring importance. 
LUTIE E. STEARNS. 


shelves. 
Thwaites 
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APPRECIATIONS 


From the Madison Democrat 


Posterity’s loss is great indeed in 
the death of Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
Deeply as we all personally may 
mourn for a nature’s nobleman gone, 
after all the paramount sacrifice is to 
history—especially to history of Wis- 
consin and of the northwest. No man 
knew it so well. None apparently is 
there to take up the mission with the 
same comprehension where he leaves 
it off. For more than a quarter cen- 
tury the history of this region had 
been his special study. About its un- 
raveling and accurate recording he 
proceeded with an industry that never 
wearied, with an enthusiasm born of 
a profound liking for the work and 
with a mind finely fitted for the pur- 
suit which he loved so well. Griev- 


ously shocked as we are at this time, 
yet the truly lamentable circumstance 
lies in the chronicles which are left 
unfinished and which no other man 
apparently is so capable of complet- 
ing. Mr. Thwaites has left many pre- 
vious records of his zeal and fidelity 
to the eause of history, imperishable 
records. Still his work was but par- 
tially done. Rich was the field which 
he traversed, almost infinite the in- 
formation which he sought and could 
have put in form for permanent pres- 
ervation. 

True to his public trust he yet was 
equally true to every private obliga- 
tion or duty. Never was he found 
wanting. His friendship was golden 
in the purity and durability of its 
character, and many of us wili cher- 
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ish the recollection of it with ten- 
derness unspeakable. His life was 
beautiful from every viewpoint—ideal 
in its home relations, ideal, too, in all 
relations. He was just, true, kindly, 
considerate, and learned withal. The 
majesty of our splendid historical 
society is an enduring testimonial to 
his rare qualifications us a successor 
to Lyman C. Draper, that indefatiga- 
ble collector to whose genius more 
than to that of any other man, Dr. 
Thwaites excepted, is due the glory 
of the institution. Would that he 
might have had yet another two dec- 
ades at least to effect the consumma- 
tion of his notable work as historian 
of the great northwest. 


From the Wisconsin State Journal 


It is a peculiarly noble work to 
rescue from oblivion those who de- 
serve immortality.—PLINY THE YOUNG- 
ER. 

His many friends are today shocked 
with the surprising news of the sud- 
den death of Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
For over a quarter of a century he 
has served as secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society and did much 
toward the 
society which is now recognized as 
one of the two or three most impor- 
tant and best equipped historical 
societies in the country. 

The State Journal feels that it has 
suffered the loss of a loyal friend in- 
asmuch as Mr. Thwaites was for 
some time, prior to his connection 
with the State Historical Society, the 
managing editor of this paper. He 
knew intimately the men in this state 
who, operating newspapers under the 
old journalistic school, used to un- 
blushingly levy a tax upon the state 
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central committee of the party their 


’ paper was pledged to support and on 


the other hand would with equal ease 
ask for a retainer from a railroad cor- 
poration or a lumber company for 
editorial support of a land-grabbing 
job. 

But even in those days it was a 
territorial story rather than the con- 
structive state story that most inter- 
ested Mr. Thwaites. He was as familiar 
with the day’s work of Fathers Mar- 
quette and Joliet as though he had 
strolled over the autumnal trail with 
them but yesterday. This intimate 
acquaintance with the devout Jesuits 
who blazed a trail into the wilderness 
we have made wonderful is_ be- 
queathed to us in his many books and 
monographs which read not as dull 
chronological records but as fiction 
based upon the romances of facts. 
You have left us all too soon, Mr. 
Thwaites, but not too svon to greatly 
enrich the glorious story of our won- 
derful state which you claimed and 
which will gratefully claim you for 
many generations to come. 


From the New York Evening Post 


Far outside the circles of scholar- 
ship, the announcement of the death 
of Reuben Gold Thwaites will bring 
a feeling of distinct loss to the whole 
Middle West. More than to any man 
since Parkman, credit is due to him 
for the upbuilding of the romantic 
and colorful history of the Old North- 
west, The interest of the States of the 
region in the French and British re- 
gimes virtually dates from his instal- 
lation as superintendent of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society in 1886, and 
as,editor of the Wisconsin Historical 
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Collections in 1888. His many pub- 
lications, his zeal as a collector, and 
his influence upon historical scholar- 
ship at the University of Wisconsin 
have been a leavening force long and 
widely acknowledged. His chief fame, 
of course, rests upon his resurrection 
of the Jesuit Relations—a resurrection 
as striking as the more recent dis- 
covery, in southern Illinois, of the 
Kaskaskia Records—and upon his 
careful edition of them in seventy- 
three volumes. His biography of 


Marquette, his histories of ‘‘ Rocky 
Mountain Exploration’? and _ his 


‘‘Wrench in America,’’ were notable 


books. But better testimony to his 
powers and industry lies in the many 
State, university, and city collections 
of Western history built up after his 
thought, and the many lecture-rooms 
and studies in which research is car- 
ried on after his own spirit. 


From Public Libraries 


Again the Grim Messenger has 
called from the ranks of librarians 
one of the foremost members, and 
the vacancy that is made speaks elo- 
quently of the great loss to those 
who are left. And not alone is li- 
brarianship bereft. The ranks of 
historians, of scholarly writers, and 
of social forces will feel the same be- 
reavement, while the fields of 
friendship, of good fellowship, of 
loyal citizenship will miss the flow- 
ers of faithfulness, of good cheer 
and of clear vision, which he so con- 
stantly sowed by the way. 

Dr. Thwaites had so many of the 
qualities that make a vivid impres- 
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sion, so much vitality and vigor, 
was so ready always for the thing 
in hand, that it is hard to think of 
him as not here. Long years of de- 
pendence on him for certain quali- 
ties and contributions make it hard, 
to realize the fact of his not being 
present. His cheery, courteous, in- 
imitable response to every call of 
his profession, made him a part of 
the joy of every occasion he graced. 
A leader in other fields, partieu- 
larly so in historical research, he 
seemed to prefer the library field as 
the one of closest touch and librari- 
aus of every degree from the new- 
est arrival at the summer school to 
the eminent men and women of the 
profession, will recall with pleasure 
his cordial greeting and reception. 
His contribution to Publie Libraries, 
and the letter files of its editor bear 
testimony to his interest in the bet- 
ter development of library service; 
it is an honor highly prized to 
nave been counted among his per- 
and professional friends. 


° 
ana 


A 


— 


sonal] 


“I cannot say, and I will not say 
hat he is dead.—He is just away! 


With a cheery smile, and a wave of the 
hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there. 


And you—0O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad re- 
turn,— 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here. 


Think of him still as the same, I say: 
He is not dead—he is just away.” 
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FOX RIVER VALLEY LIBRARY MEETING 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Fox River Valley Library Association 
was held at Fond du Lac on October 8, 
1913. President E. M. Jenisor of the 
Fond du Lac library board in the chair. 
Greetings were extended for the city by 
Mayor Frank J. Wolff and by Mr. John 
Heath for the library board. The re- 
sponse was made by Mrs. A. C. Neville, 
Vice President of the Association and of 
the Green Bay library board. Pres!- 
dent Jenison then gave the annual ad- 
dress in which he stated that the mes- 
sage of 1913 should embody a word of 
commendation for work well done and 
a plea for higher efficiency and an en- 
larged service in the future. The libra- 
rian’s office is something more than the 
issuance of books and the taking in of 
fines. In addition to a liberal educa- 
tion and a love for books the librarian 
of today should have a love for human- 
ity, tact, diplomacy, optimism, capacity 
for organization, industry, aggressive- 
ness and a laudable ambition to win 
friends for the library and to make the 
institution a real factor in community 
betterment. Mr. Jenison then advo- 
cated setting apart a fund to provide 
a scholarship in the Wisconsin Library 
School. 

“Library Housekeeping”’ was next dis- 
cussed by Miss Bertha Marx, librarian 
of the Sheboygan Library. Miss Marx 
insisted that ‘‘Cleanliness was next to 
Godliness” in a library as elsewhere— 
and that a place for everything and 
everything in its place is an excellent 
maxim for librarians to adopt. ‘Shelves 
filled with torn, shabby books leaning 
every which way always make me think 
the person in charge lacks backbone 
and wears run-down heels, for a really 
well-kept, vigorous person never could 
endure to see anything as human as a 
book look neglected,’’ observed Miss 
Marx, who also said that the real test of 
order in a library is thar the books 


‘with furniture polish. 





should be in their right places on the 
shelves and that to attain this all shelves 
are gone over once or twice a week. 
She also spoke of the appearance of the 
magazine rack. Plants add greatly to 
the beauty of a library but should be 
selected with greatest care. Vines 
more dead than alive trailing over book 
eases and constantly shedding their 
leaves make the place look untidy. All 
furniture is rubbed down once a year 
Floors covered 
with cork carpet are brushed up every 
morning, washed once in two weeks and 
treated with linseed oil and turpentine 
once a year. The library is not closed 
for the purpose of cleaning floors, a 
section being taken at atime. The en- 
tire library is dusted every morning and 
windows and stairways are washed fre- 
quently. A vacuum cleaner is rented 
at one dollar a day for two days to clean 
tops of books, stacks, window moldings 
and door cases. That we do not frighten 
patrons away by such cleanliness is 
shown by the presence of the grimy men 
of the coal yards, the odoriferous tan- 
nery workers and hundreds of factory 
men. Ona snowy day a broom is kept 
in the vestibule and everyone seems 
glad to use it. On arainy day, paper 
for wrapping the books is much appre- 
ciated by borrowers. 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns of the Library 
Commission then presented the ‘‘Pro- 
blem of Public Leisure,” a resumé of 
which is printed elsewhere. ' 

Upon the conclusion of Miss Stearns’ 
paper, a business session was held at 
which committees were appointed on 
nominations, scholarship fund and reso- 
lutions. Invitations for the 1914 meet- 
ing were received from Appleton, Green 
Bay, and Waupun. Miss Mary A. 
Smith, librarian at Madison and Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion then asked those present to con- 
sider a change in the time of the next 
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meeting in view of a possible joint 
meeting of Michigan and Wisconsin at 
Marinette and Menomonee in August 
or September, 1914. Upon motion of 
Miss Martin of Green Bay, the invitation 
of Appleton was accepted, the meeting 
to be held in December if the joint ar- 
rangement is carried out. 

The business session was followed by 
an enjoyable auto-ride. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion, Prof. Jillson, librarian of Ripon 
College, discoursed garrulously upon 
“The Men—A Library Problem.” He 
referred to the hopelessness of the sit- 
uation and told what various libraries 
were trying to do to overcome it. Miss 
Mary A. Smith followed with a paper 
on “The Efficiency Test Applied to Li- 
brary Routine.” Miss Smith urged 
librarians to look into every detail of 
the technical side to see how it measured 
up to common standards of efficiency 
as to simplicity and ease of accom- 
plishment; how it met any challenge 
that might be applied to it. She ad- 
vised librarians to note and respect 
suggestions made by assistants that 
would be labor and time savers. 

In a serio-comic paper, Mr. Louis P. 
Peeke, a member of the Fond du Lac 
library board, discussed ‘‘Who and 
What is the Library Board?’ In an- 
swer to this question Mr. Peeke stated 
that members of library boards were 
“money getters, money distributors and 
expert accountants; electors of libra- 
rians, assistants, and janitors; selecters 
and purchasers of books, periodicals 
and other materials; approvers and dis- 
approvers; exchangers and arrangers; 
pressers and disposers of waste paper; 
donation getters and beguilers of relics 
for museums; atmosphere purifiers, dis- 
pelling gloom, discontent, arrogance; 


jackers up and janitor jostlers; a griev- 
ance committee; a stirrer-up of circu- 
lation and an installer of vacuum clean- 
ers; buffers, shock absorbers, lightning 
rods; simplex couplers to link the li- 
brary to the people; ten devoted peo- 
ple, heirs and heiresses of the mistakes 
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and failures, successes and wisdom of 
their predecessors, who have to sup- 
port and maintain and constantly im- 
prove a mansion or castle equipment 
on a summer cottage income.” 

Miss Elva L. Bascom, Chief of Book 
Selections of the Library Commission, 
then answered the question of “How 
Shall We Select Our Books” by saying 
that of ‘“‘the 10,000 or more books pub- 
lished in this country annually, less 
than half come to the knowledge of 
the librarian of the average public li- 
brary, and many of those oniy by no- 
tice in publishers’ circulars and library 
lists. Those who examine the books 
themselves find much to criticise. The 
treatment is often wholly or partially 
inadequate, many are collections of 
magazine material, not even pruned of 
repetitions. Some are compilations 
where the need is for well organized 
treatises. A discouraging number are 
of very ephemeral character, and with a 
price that is wholly out of proportion to 
the book’s value. Only a very small 
percentage are suitable for the library 
with a book fund. On the other hand, 
there are some good conditions to be 
noted. New subjects of importance 
have books almost as soon as magazine 
articles, and a certain proportion by re- 
liable authors. Most subjects of any 
importance are represented by men 
who are authorities, and in many it is 
possible to choose between a popular 
work, a more scholarly one and a full 
treatise. New editions replace ante- 
dated works more quickly than ever 
before. 

“The selection of books in the vari- 
ous classes of non-fiction presents no 
serious difficulties but many small 
ones, to which the librarian must bring 
her own common sense, knowledge of 
local needs and a clear idea of what 
sort of a collection she is trying to 
build up. She cannot duplicate the ad- 
ditions of any other town, or add to a 
subject on which her library is weak 
by ordering wholesale the titles in any 
library list, no matter how excellent 
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such a list may be in itself. Successful 
book selection consists of fitting books 
to people—of ‘bringing to the people 
the books that belong to them.’ The 
first requisite is a thorough knowledge 
of the people the library should serve, 
the second a knowledge of the books 
available that ‘belong to them.’ A scru- 
tiny of the shelves of many public libra- 
ries would be a very unjust basis for 
judging the character and interests of a 
town. If they are filled wholly with 
cultural books, it is safe to say that a 
very important element of the popula- 
tion is being neglected and that both 
private and public enterprises are suf- 
fering for the books that ‘belong to 
them’ as much as art and drama belong 
to another portion of the community. 
Such a library is not a public institu- 
tion, but a semi-private one maintained 
with public funds. 

“In order to know what character 
of books, or what individual books 
should be selected, the live librarian 
has recourse to many methods. She 
must hold herself in a constantly re- 
ceptive attitude, for subjects as well as 
books, and then decide what shall or 
shall not be bought by applying the 
test of our library motto: ‘The great- 
-est good to the greatest number at the 
jeast cost.” 

*“‘What Makes a Rare Book” was a 
subject most interestingly treated by 
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Miss Hazeltine of the Library School 
who, through her enthusiasm, aroused 
a genuine interest in first editions of 
Aldus, Grolier and others. 

The nominating committee then made 
the following report: 

President, Miss Carrie Morgan, Supt. 
of Schools, Appleton. 

Vice-President, E. E. Beeman, Nee- 
nah. 

Secretary, Miss Agnes L. Dwight, Ap- 
pleton. 

Treasurer, Miss Ada McCarthy, Mar- 
inette. 

The report was adopted. 

The committee on Loan Fund re- 
ported that as there was but $50 in 
the Association’s treasury, it was not 
deemed possible to establish the fund 
at present but recommended its inau- 
guration at the 1914 meeting. 

The association then adjourned for 
dinner at the “Bellevue” as guests of 
the Fond du Lac Library Board. 

In the evening Thomas Lloyd Jones, 
principal of the high school at Madison 
and formerly superintendent at Fond 
du Lac, read a paper on ‘“‘The Function 
of the Library’’ in which he described 
the codperative arrangement between 
the Madison Public Library and the 
High School. After expressions of 
gratitude to the local board, officers, 
and speakers by Mr. Hatton, the meeting 
adjourned. 


WHO AND WHAT IS THE LIBRARY BOARD* 


By Mr. Louis P. Peeke, Member Library Board, Fond du Lac 


Of course it is understood that the 
speaker does not propose to speak of 
library boards of the past or of the fu- 
ture, for it is well known that he knows 
little enough of library boards of the 
present. 

The library board of the present is 
composed of certain individuals who are 
the successors of their predecessors. 


_— 


* Read at the meeting of the Fox River Valley 


These persons are not trained librarians 
nor are they experienced librarians. 
They are neither bond nor free, male nor 
female, and most assuredly they are 
not of the elect. They are, however, 
just ordinary citizens, both male and fe- 
male, freeborn, appointed, unelected, 
with the city superintendent of schools 
added ex officio. Nothing but creatures 
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concerning whom the law says that they 

must report to the common council. 
These creatures are money getters, 

money distributers and expert account- 


ants. They are electors of the libra- 
rian, the assistant librarians and the 
janitor and also the fixers of salaries. 
They are selecters and purchasers of 
books, periodicals and other materials. 
Exercising the functions of the police, 
they must take account of the theft, mu- 
tilation and injuring of books, periodi- 
cals, furniture and equipment. 

There are times when they are ap- 
provers; at other times they are disap- 
provers. As meeters, they hold regular 
monthly and annual meetings for the 
transaction of business and other pur- 
poses. Though classed as exchangers 
and arrangers, they are also buyers and 
sellers, using the medium of reorgan- 
ized hay balers becoming paper pressers 
and disposers of old and waste paper. 

As censors they pass upon all good 
and some bad books whose malicious 
influence is called to their attention 
after a proper period of hasty circula- 
tion among the book testers of the li- 
brary force, the reading public and prin- 
cipally the long suffering members of 
the book committee. These individuals 
who constitute the library board are ex- 
perts on every thing,—sanitation, gravi- 
tation, excitation, pacification, heating, 
lighting, sweeping, mopping and gen- 
eral mechanics. 

As donation getters, they are expected 
to beg, beguile or force gifts of money, 
books or materials for any and all parts 
of the plant including the museum. 

And this threnody of description of 
who is who of the library board is not 
completed without calling attention to 
the fact that the library board is a lande 
lord despised by his tenants. 

In spite of assertions often made to 
the contrary, the library board is not a 
joke, neither is membership on this 
board a joke. The members are not 


easy marks, even though the presence 
of out-of-date dictionaries on the table 
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and the presence of used sets of books 
of which the original purchasers had 
become tired and found it convenient 
to sell to the library might be used as 
an argument in favor of the proposi- 
tion. Singly and collectively, the mem- 
bership of the board must do the work 
of atmosphere purifiers, dispelling 
gloom, discontent, arrogance; driving 
away clouds of ill nature, repellent spir- 
its and general discomfort and chronic 
disagreeableness, until youth, middle 
age and old age alike (including the 
members of the board) shall feel the 
welcome of an atmosphere of peace and 
good will with all censoriousness ab- 
sent. 

Perhaps it would be well to liken the 
board to lightning rods or conductors 
because they seem at times to maintain 
a meeting place for sparking youngsters. 

Some times the function is that of 
jackers up, janitor jostiers. 

It is the joy of the board to be custo- 
dians of a fine building and grounds, 
provided by the people for the people or 
by the Carnegie Foundation, and as is 
the case of the Fond du Lac public li- 
brary. of different collections like the 
Merillo, the Eldredge, the Flint and 
other collections (may their number 
rapidly increase,) and also of a mu- 
seum. As replacers they are constantly 
on the search for books of historical 
value, once owned but now among the 
number of the lost, strayed, stolen or 
those sold by mistake or uninstructed 
zeal, 

Time fails to mention what the board 
is as a grievance committee, as a stirrer 
up of circulation or as an installer of 
modern devices despite the objections 
of the force including the janitor. 

As work planners, the members of 
the board rank as high grade efficiency 
experts who have no trouble in locating 
inefficiency; but who are not able to fix 
responsibility on any of their employees. 

It is granted that supposedly they are 
dispensers of special privileges. 

At least once a year they are in the 
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lime light as petitioners for a fair share 
and more of the taxes paid for the sup-. 
port of the municipality. How could it 
be otherwise of these purveyors of ad- 
vanced civilization who have to act as 
buffers, shock absorbers, and again as 
simplex couplers to link the library with 
all of its unappreciated value to the peo- 
ple who own and support it, but do not 
use it. Thanks be a library is not to be 
judged by the people who do not use it, 
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even though it some times is and that 
too in a very patronizing manner. 

In conclusion, as the speaker sees it, 
the answer to the question, ‘“‘Who and 
What is the Library Board?,’”’ is: Ten 
devoted people, heirs and heiresses of 
the mistakes and failures, successes and 
wisdom of their predecessors, who have 
to support and maintain and constantly 
improve a mansion or castle equipment 
on a summer cottage income. 





LIBRARY HOUSEKEEPING* 


By Miss Bertha Marx, Librarian Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 


In preparing this paper I have adopted 
the suggestion of your president to give 
you definite facts on the subject of Li- 
brary Housekeeping. 

I might tell you that cleanliness is 
next to godliness in a library as else- 
where and that a place for everything 
and everything in its place is as excel- 
lent a maxim for a library housekeeper 
as for a home housekeeper, but those 
are such well known truths that in- 
stead of dwelling upon them I shall pass 
directly to specific facts. 

The appearance of the book shelves 
is most important; no matter how beau- 
tiful a library may be, nor how rich 
its treasures nor how efficient its service, 
if the stacks and shelves are in poor con- 
dition the library makes a bad impres- 
sion. 

Two points are to be noted in connec- 
tion with orderly stacks: the physical 
condition of the books, and the shelf la- 
bels and signs. All shelf labels should 
be plain and neat, preferably of black 
letters on a light-colored cardboard. 
White cardboard had best be avoided as 
it soils easily and looks cheap. Shelf 
labels should be renewed at least once a 
year. 

In order that the shelves may look 
well the books should be kept in an up- 
right position by means of book sup- 





* Read at the meeting of the Fox River Valley Library Association. 


ports. I prefer to have the books stand 
at the extreme edge of the shelves as 
this gives an appearance of uniformity 
and also prevents dust from collecting. 

Shelves filled with torn, shabby 
books leaning every which way, always 
make me think the person in charge 
lacks back-bone and wears run-down 
heels for a really well-kept, vigorous 
person never could endure to see any- 
thing as human as a book look so neg- 
lected. 

There is very little excuse for torn 
and shabby books on the_ shelves. 
Mending should be done frequently (we 
do it once a week) and re-binding when- 
ever necessary. Re-binding is expensive, 
but money spent in this way is well 
invested because as a result the life of 
the book is prolonged. Where re-bind- 
ing is not desirable and original editions 
cost too much, books may be replaced 
by the cheaper copyright editions or by 
such series as the Everyman’s Library. 

While the orderly appearance of the 
books on the shelves depends mainly 
upon the condition of the books, the 
real test of order is that the books be 
in their proper places. To attain this 
object our books are all returned to the 
shelves in the course of the day and our 
shelves are all read on an average of 
once or twice a week. 
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The magazine rack is conspicuous in 
the reading-room of every library. It 
it apt to look shabby because the maga- 
zine folders get such hard wear. By 
replacing the worn-out folders annually 
and covering the soiled tops of the rest 
with new and freshly shellaced fac- 
simile covers, we manage to keep our 
rack looking attractive at very little ex- 
pense. 

Plants add greatly to the beauty of a 
library but should be selected with care. 
Vines more dead than alive trailing over 
book-cases and plants constantly shed- 
ding their leaves make a place look un- 
tidy. We find that ferns placed on top 
of the book stacks grow wonderfully 
well. They only require water once 
a week and a dose of castor-oil once a 
year. When we have flowering plants 
upon the counters we place them on 
Gruby tiles or plates so that the water 
may not injure the woodwork. 

This brings me to the subject of li- 
brary furniture. Once a year our desks, 
tables, chairs, and cases are washed off 
and rubbed down with furniture polish 
and as a result the furniture after ten 
years of hard wear still looks well. 

The cleaning of the library may be 
a prosaic subject but it certainly has a 
place in the discussion of Library House- 
keeping. 

Our floors covered with cork carpet 
are brushed up every morning, washed 
once in two weeks, and treated with 
linseed oil and turpentine once a year. 
The entire library is dusted thoroughly 
every day, stairways are washed fre- 
quently and windows cleaned as often 
as necessary. 

Once a year it has been our custom 
to remove all books from the shelves 
and dust books as well as shelves thor- 
oughly. In spite of this cleaning the 
tops of the books were so dusty this 
spring that we rented a vacuum cleaner 
for two days, at a dollar a day, and 
cleaned not only the tops of the books 
but also the stacks, window moldings 
and door-cases. 

My theories in regard to a well-kept 
library would avail me little were they 
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not carried out in an able manner by the 
best of janitors. 

What does it cost to keep a library 
clean and neat? I should say the price 
is eternal vigilance on the part of the li- 
brarian coupled with a sense of orderli- 
ness on the part of the staff and un- 
tiring, conscientious work on the part 
of a good janitor. 

Having described to you in perhaps 
no modest terms how neat and orderly 
our library is, you may well ask: Are 
you not painfully neat, are you so or- 
derly that you dislike to take a book or 
magazine out of its retreat no matter 
who calls for it, and thirdly, is the pub- 
lic frightened away by so much cleanli- 
ness? 

The last question I shall answer by 
saying that we circulated three thou- 
sand books more this year than last and 
that. we number among our regular pa- 
trons the grimy men of the coal yards, 
the odoriferous tannery workers and 
hundreds of factory-men. 

. Answering question 2, there is free ac- 
cess to every part of the library from 
the reference books upstairs to the un- 
bound magazines filed in well-labeled 
grey boxes in the basement. The public 
has little difficulty in finding what it 
wants because everything has a place. 
For the same reason the staff can find 
anything that is called for with ease 
and rapidity. Quick and_ efficient 
service is the result of systematic order, 

I am positive that our very quality 
of neatness endears us to the public. 
For instance, when on a snowy day @ 
broom is kept in the lobby, every one 
seems glad to brush the snow from his 
shoes before entering the reading-room. 
On a rainy day the paper we wrap about 
the books, to protect them as we give 
them out, is much appreciated. 

Of course we do find caramel papers 
and apple cores and peanut shells in 
strange places occasionally, but from 

my experience I should say that an or- 
derly, well-kept library is used with far 
more consideration and pleasure than a 
disorderly one and is certainly a greater 
source of civic pride. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC LEISURE 


By Miss L. E. Stearns, Wisconsin Library Commission 


Miss Stearns stated that the problem 
of public leisure was equal in impor- 
tance to the liquor, race, war and wo- 
man questions. When people worked 
twelve hours a day, the problem of 
“leisure”? solved itself; but with the in- 
auguration of the eight-hour working 
day, leaving four hours for recreation, 
there arose the great question of the 
leisure of the masses. Ancient Greece 
promoted play with careful solicitude, 
building the stadium and theatre as it 
built the market place and the temple. 
Only in the modern city, as Jane Ad- 
dams has pointed out, have men con- 
cluded that it is no longer necessary for 
the municipality to provide for the in- 
satiable desire for play. The use of a 
nation’s leisure is the test of its civiliza- 
tion. In this work-a-day world of ours 
this test comes at night. The night lel- 
sure of young and old is left ‘‘disorgan- 
ized, chaotic, utterly ignored and neg- 
lected by public support. It has been 
left to be seized upon by private specu- 
lation and private commercial profit. 
Just as the girl is driven into the street 
for her pleasures, so is often the boy 
driven into gambling and drinking in 
order to find his adventures.” In this 
country we have long reaped the whirl- 
wind from our Puritan founders who 
were obstinately set against any forms 
of public amusements or recreation, even 
working on Christmas Day! America is 
one of the few countries without its na- 
tional folk dances. The Indian war or 
sun dance is practically the only thing 
that we can fall back upon in our his- 
toric festival or pageant. In America 
alone we find the “bunny hug,” the 
grizzly bear,’”’ the ‘‘turkey trot’? and the 
“mule balk’’—all insults to the animal 
kingdom—exalted. Miss Stearns then 


gave the history of amusements in 
America—the circus, dime-museums, 
theatres, vaudeville, burlesque, wild 
west shows, and moving pictures. Five 
years ago the moving picture show was 
hardly known. Today there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of them scattered 
all over the country. Miss Stearns called 
attention to the service provided for li- 
brarians by the Educational Department 
of the General Film Company (N. Y.) 
in supplying lectures, lecturers, ma- 
chines, operators and films for such sub- 
jects as philosophy, religion, sociology, 
natural science, useful arts, fine arts, 
literature and history. One of the 
worst features of the commercialized 
moving picture performance is the illus- 
trated song which is often mawkishly 
sentimental or suggestively immoral. 
Our attitude toward music is typical of 
our carelessness toward all those things 
which make for common joy. 

In discussing the theater Miss Stearns 
said that this generation is becoming 
callous to sights and words which would 
have shocked a generation ago. It is 
sheer hypocracy to justify tawdry and 
vulgar exhibitions by an appeal to the 
real possibilities of the stage. Indis- 
criminate denunciation of the theater is 
unwise but approval of all plays because 
of the noble ideals of some plays is just 
as foolish. 

As to the saloon, Miss Stearns stated 
that while it might be regarded as the 
poor man’s club, it was not a conscious 
benevolent institution. To destroy the 
social functions of the saloon without 
making any provision for the social 
needs of the people is unjustifiable. If 
the enormous profit from the drink 
traffic could be diverted into the legiti- 
mate work of establising centers of rec- 


Summary of paper read by Miss L. E. Stearns at the meeting of the Fox River Valley Library 
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reation for the people, an immense prog- 
ress could be made towards social re- 
form. 

Miss Stearns then told of how 
churches were taking up the problem of 
leisure and of the work being done by 
the schools. She made a plea for the 
cooperation of the librarians in this con- 
nection. She told of a librarian who, 
single-handedly, closed up a bad saloon 
and dance hall, secured censorship of 
moving pictures, suppressed the sale of 
nickel libraries and aided in the estab- 
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lishment of local playgrounds and social 
centers. ‘“‘How long,” asked Miss Stearns, 
“with the saloons, dance halls and 
moving picture shows crowded with pa- 
trons, will librarians rest content with 
reaching but twenty per cent of the peo- 
ple? How soon shall we begin to build 
our new libraries for social center pur- 
poses or adapt old quarters to the new 
uses? How long must we wait for libra- 
rians to become aggressive and progres- 
sive leaders in solving the leisure pro- 
blem in community life?” 





A DISCUSSION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By William H. Dixon, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Wisconsin has a fine library system 
developed in the form of splendid libra- 
ries, rules and regulations, a corps of 
well trained librarians, a splendid cata- 
loguing system, etc. In fact, Wiscon- 
sin leads the world in library work. 
But the scheme has not worked out en- 
tirely along the lines which the original 
promoters may have hoped for. The 
original thought no doubt was that the 
public library should reach the whole 
of the people, which, thus far, has not 
been fully realized, though we may hope 
that we are moving in that direction. 
What the people need, the common peo- 
ple, the laboring people, the mechanics, 
the masses, the people who have not 
much extra time in life, is a library sys- 
tem that has a strongly democratic or- 
ganization. The library today presup- 
poses on the part of those who use it 
some spare time. A laborer and his 
wife who toil ten or fifteen hours a day 
can’t go to the library to draw a book 
and read it and return it. They have 
not the necessary time. The people in 
the state who use the public libraries 
most have the time to do so. They are 
the minority as to numbers. The great 
mass, the majority of our people, have 
but little spare time and do not use the 
libraries to any great extent. The rec- 


ommendation is that the library be 
taken to the people by some person or 
persons who understand both the peo-~ 
ple and books. He takes these books 
to the people who should read them; 
shows them how to read; is careful that 
the books are not lost, and when they 
are read, sees that they are returned. 

The libraries have many books treat- 
ing of the school, economic, scientific, 
and industrial phases of life, but these 
books are written for university stu- 
dents and people of a considerable de- 
gree of education. They are technical, 
and are written in such a way that the 
average man and woman cannot under- 
stand them and do not get interested in 
them. The common mind is not much 
interested in statistics and technical 
terminology. It is after large truths 
simply told. The common mind is in- 
terested in the great social problem, if 
these are presented simply and plainly 
so that it can grasp them. One great 
dfficulty which has been experienced in 
this work has been to get suitable ma- 
terial put up in suitable form. 

The package library system is being 
developed in the state university under 
the direction of Miss A. L. Scott in the 
extension department. This plan prom- 
ises to meet the situation in part very 
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effectively by collecting from the homes 
current periodical material, classifying 
it, putting it up in suitable form, and 
distributing it where itis needed. This 
plan, of course, cannot meet the situa- 
tion when it comes to the old, standard 
books of fiction, many of which it would 
be desirable for every one to read. 

In endeavoring to effect these changes, 
we will be met by a practical difficulty 
in that many of the librarians as trained 
will not at first understand the full sig- 
nificance of the problem. They are 
used to having people come to the desk 
and ask for books. But it seems that it 
would be well for them to be trained to 
know that at least a majority of the 
people of a city cannot come to the li- 
brary; therefore, they must be trained 
to see that the library must be taken 
to these people in their homes, in the 
shops and factories. 

Possibly the industrial school board 
in each city where there is a continua- 
tion school will pay wholly or in part 
the salary of a librarian whose business 
it would be to collect, classify, bind, dis- 
tribute, and supervise in general the 
reference library for the industrial 
school and its people in that city. This 
librarian might have a room in the city 
library building furnished free by the 
city. 

A book is taken into a home where 
the mother is busy with her daily home 
tasks. The book, we will say, is Jane 
Addams’ ‘‘Democracy and Social Ethics” 
which contains one chapter entitled 
“Household adjustment.’’ The libra- 
rian is desirous that this mother read 
this chapter. It may be impossible for 
her to find the time and energy to read it 
for some considerable time. The book 
should be left in her home say a 
month and, if necessary, longer, thereby 
breaking the fourteen day limit. The 
rules and regulations should be adapted 
to the needs of the people reading the 
books. The common people can hardly 


be expected to adapt themselves to all 
the present library rules and regula- 
In fact, if this scheme is to be 


tions. 
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of service to the toiling people, the pres- 
ent system of rules and regulations must 
be modified. 

The practice of sending a box of 
books into a factory is not sufficient, 
That presupposes that the workmen 
will come to the box to select a book 
and that he knows how to select a book. 
That presupposes an interest on his part 
in books. These presuppositions are in 
a large measure untrue. On the con- 
trary, the workman must be studied, the 
book must be studied. The library spe. 
cialist knows what particular books will 
be of service to that particular man, and 
furthermore, the specialist knows what 
particular chapter in these books will 
meet the particular needs of some par- 
ticular workman. So the specialist se- 
lects the book, selects the workman, 
selects the chapter and selects interest- 
ing passages in that chapter which he 
points out to this individual worker, 
thereby getting him started to be inter- 
ested in a book. The library habit on 
the part of the masses does not yet ex- 
ist. It must be built, it must be de- 
veloped, and that is the work of the 
library specialist. 

Jane Addams understands the needs 
of the common people. They love her 
writings. They delight also to reach such 
books as ‘The Woman Who Toils,” “The 
Long Day;”’ Jacob Riis’ books; Hun- 
ter’s ‘‘Poverty;’? Spargo’s “‘The Bitter 
Cry of the Children;” Salmon’s ‘‘Do-~ 
mestic Services;’’ Clark’s ‘“‘Trust Pro- 
blems.’”’ Such books as these are the 
books that the common people will read, 
—hbooks that treat of great social and 
economic problems in simple, concrete 
terms. This is one way of enlightening 
the masses, possibly it is the only way. 
One great difficulty is to get books that 
are written to the people. It would 
seem that this great task must be done 
through the influence of the library sys- 
tem. Take such a book as Dr. Ross’ 
“Sin and Society’ and have it written 
to the people like Jane Addams writes, 
and they will read it and it will help 
them. These people cannot help them-' 
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selves,—they will not. They must be 
helped before they can act right in and 
on their environment; that environment 
must be understood by them. It can- 
not be understood by them unless they 
can be made more intelligent. This 
reading will show them how to vote in 
their own interests; show them how to 
help themselves; show them many in- 
justices by which they are surrounded; 
and will show them how to solve those 
injustices both for themselves and for 
their children. This reading will show 
them how to more intelligently bring up 
their children; it will enable them to 
understand the simple truths in such 
great problems as child labor, white 
slavery, more leisure, the importance of 
being a student, trust problems, etc. 

The great mass of people is not ignor- 
ant of their own deliberate choice. 
They are ignorant because of conditions, 
The ideas contained in books are sealed 
to these people. These ideas cannot be 
taken to the common people by word of 
mouth,—the task is too great. It would 
seem that the only possible way of get- 
ting the stores of knowledge contained 
in books to the people is by having 
them rewritten in plain language and 
scattered among the people. 

To summarize, it would seem that, 
first, books treating of social and eco- 
nomic questions should be rewritten in 
such form that the common mind can 
comprehend their teachings. Second, 
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the public library system should take on 
a more democratic form of administra- 
tion than at present obtains. Third, 
the present system of library rules and 
regulations should be modified to meet 
actual conditions: to-wit, these people 
should not be fined for the retention of° 
books over time. That matter should 
be left to the specialist to adjust. As 
to time, some persons may require a 
considerable length of time to read ~% 
book. Duplicate copies of certain books 
will be needed. Fourth, in every city 
in America where there is a public li- 
brary there is urgent need of a library 
specialist whose business it would be to 
carry the books to the common people, 
and to carry them back to the library or 
to see that it is done, and whose business 
it will be to study the laboring, toiling 
classes, and to know their individual 
needs. Fifth, the children in the labor- 
ers’ homes, in the poverty home, in the 
delinquent home very likely do not use 
the public library. Their reading is 
trashy—much of it is wicked and vile. 
They do not know such books as Little 
Men, Lttle Women, Toby Tyler, The 
Lives of the Hunted, Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, andsoon. It should be the libra- 
rian’s business to see that these children 
do read such books, and that such books 
are taken into these homes and put into 
the hands of these children. This can 
be done through the library specialist. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PURCHASE 


By Miss Marion Humble, Instructor Library School of the University of Wisconsin 


“The librarian and the local book 
dealer’ is the subject of a paper writ- 
ten by Miss Zana K. Miller for the an- 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association at Wausau, 1913. This pa- 
per published in the Bulletin, April 
1913, suggests many methods of co- 


operation that are of practical value to 
the librarian. 





In May, 1913, the American Booksel- 
lers’ Association, in annual convention 
held in New York City, recognized the 
need of this co-operation by placing on 
their program Mr. George F. Bowerman 
of the Washington (D. C.) Public Li- 
brary, with a paper ‘‘Co-operation be- 
tween the library and the book store.” 
(Publishers’ weekly, May 17, 1913.) 
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Children’s librarians have too long 
been content to help select books for 
children to borrow, and have been un- 
able to help select the books children 
own, except through occasional words 
of advice to parents, or by Christmas 
exhibits in the library. 

In response to several requests from 
Wisconsin book dealers and librarians, 
this list of books for Christmas purchase 
has been compiled. The list includes 
good books for children of all ages and 
various tastes, inexpensive editions as 
well as the more expensive, beautifully 
illustrated books are included. Song- 
books, books of poems and stories for 
reading aloud, books of handicraft are 
essentially home books and many are in- 
cluded, also Christmas stories which are 
of special interest at this time of year. 

More old titles are included than re- 
cent ones, because books that children 
own should be of permanent value, and 
few of the modern books written for 
children have more than temporary in- 
terest. The retail dealer will find also 
that he can generally obtain a longer 
discount upon these older books than 
he can upon the newer books and fads 
on Christmas trade-lists which publish- 
ers and jobbers are urging him to buy. 
The list offered herewith contains more 
titles than many dealers might wish to 
carry in stock. The favorites among 
children, and others recommended for 
first purchase are starred. 

Further descriptive information about 
individual books, editions, illustrations, 
will be of value to bookdealers as well 
as librarians and will be found in the 
following lists designated by abbrevia- 
tions after publisher and price of book. 
The lists suggested for descriptive in- 
formation will be found in the local li- 
brary. 


Key to abbreviations 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1904 
A. L. A. Catalog Supplement, 1911. A2 
Stas is Ss a6. 5.0. 5-0 255 0-98 te oe 
Bkl with mo. and year 
Suggestive list of children’s books, 
comp. by H. T Kennedy, 1910..K 
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Catalogue of books in the Chil- 
dren’s department of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, 
1909 

Books recommended for first pur- 
chase are starred. 

In ordering these books, care must 
be taken to specify editions and 
illustrators. 

The lists suggested for descriptive 
information of books will be 
found in the local library. 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Aesop. Aesop’s fables; a new transla- 
tion by S. V. Jones, illus. by Arthur 
Rackham. Doubleday $1.50. Bkl- 
Feb-—13 

Baby’s own Aesop; ed. by Wal- 

ter Crane; illus. by E. Evans. 

Warne $1.50. 

Fables; ed. by Joseph Jacobs. 

Macmillan $1.50. P 

Hundred fables; from Eng. ver- 
sion of R. L’Estrange; illus. by P. J. 
Billinghurst. Lane $1.50 net. K 

Andersen, H. C. Fairy tales; tr. by 
H. L. Braekstad; illus. by Hans Teg- 

















ner. 2v. Heinemann $5. 

Same; tr. by Mrs. E. Lucas; 
illus. by T., C. & W. Robinson. Dut- 
ton $2.50. 

* Same. (Everyman’s library). 
Dutton 35c. 

*Bannerman, Helen. Story of little 
Sambo. Stokes 40c. K 


Barrie, J. M. Peter Pan in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. new ed. Scribner 
$1.50 net. Bkl—Dec—10 


*Beard, Lina and A. B. Little folks’ 
handy book. Scribner 75c net. A2 

Bible. Bible for young people; arr. 
from the King James version by 
Mrs. J. B. Gilder. Century $1.50. K 

Blaisdell, E. A. and M. F. Boy Blue 
and his friends. Little 40c. P 

Blodgett, Mrs M. F. When Christmas 
came too early. Little 75c net. 
Bkl—Nov—12 

Brooke, L. L. Golden goose book. 
Warne $2 K 4 pts. included; ea. 
50c. paper; or 2 pts., ea. $1. 

Brown, A. F. Their city Christmas. 
Houghton 75¢ net. Bkl—Feb—13 
*Brown, C. L. and Bailey C. S. Jingle 
primer. Amer. bk. co. 30c. K 
*Browning, Robert. Pied piper of 

Hamelin; illus. by Hope Dunlap 
Rand $1.25. <A2 
Same; illus. by Kate Greenaway 
Warne $1.50. 
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Bryant, S. ©. Best stories to tell to 
children. Houghton $1.50 net. Bkl 
—Jan.—13. 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice’s adventures in 
Wonderland; illus. by Arthur Rack- 
ham. Doubleday $1.40 net. K 

Same, and Through the looking 
glass; illus. by John Tenniel. Mac- 
millan $1.25. 

Chisholm, Louey. Golden staircase: 
poems for children; illus. by M. D. 








Spooner. Putnam $2.50 net. 
Same. Popular edition. 1909. 
Putnam $1.50 net. <A2 
Same. School edition. 1909. 





Putnam $1.00 net. A2 


*Craik, Mrs D. M. (M.) Little lame 
prince; illus by Hope Dunlap. Rand 
$1.35. K 


*Dickinson, A. D. 
Children’s book of 


and Skinner, A. M. 
Christmas stor- 


ies. Doubleday $1.25 net. 
Dodge, Mrs M. M. ed. New baby 
world. Century $1.50. P 


*Field, Eugene. Eugene Field reader. 
Scribner 40c. 

Poems of childhood; illus. by 
Maxfield Parrish. Scribner $2.50. 
Fox, F. C. Indian primer. Amer. bk. 

co. 25c net. <A2 
Fultz, F.M. Fly awavs and other seed 





travelers. Pub. sch. pub. co. 60ce. 
A2 
Gates, Mrs. J. (S.) Turkey doll. 


Houghton 75¢e net. Bkl—Dec.—12 
*Grimm, J. L. and W. K. Fairy tales; 
tr. by Mrs. Edgar Lucas; illus. by 
Arthur Rackham. Doubleday $1.50 
net. 
*Grover, 
45c. 


E. O. Overall boys. Rand 


* 





Sunbonnet babies’ primer. Rand 
40e. 


Howard, F. W. ed. Banbury cross stor- 


ies. Merrill 25 net. K 

Harris, J.C. Uncle Remus and the lit- 
tle boy. Small $1.25. Bkl—Dec.— 
10 

Hodges, George. When the King came; 
stories from the four’ gospels. 
Houghton $1.25. <A2 

Hopkins, W. J. Sandman: his farm 
stories. Page $1.50. P 

*Irving,Washington. Child’s Rip van 


Winkle; illus. by M. L. Kirk. Stokes 
$1.50 

*Ivimey, J. W. Complete version of Ye 
three blind mice. Warne 50c net. 
A2 

*Kipling, Rudyard. Just so_ stories. 
Doubleday $1.20 net. P 

Lear, Edward. Pelican chorus; illus. 

by L. L. Brooke. Warne $1.25. K 
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Lindsay, Maud. Mother stories. Brad- 
ley $1. P 

*Lorenzini, Carlo. Pinocchio, by C. Col- 
lodi; tr. by W. S. Cramp; illus. by 
Walter Copeland. Ginn $1. 50c 
net; Sch. ed. 40c net. A2 

*Macdonald, George. At the back of the 
north wind; illus. by M. L. Kirk. 
Lippincott $1.50. K 

—— Princess and Curdie; illus. by 
M. L. Kirk. Lippincott $1.50. K 

—— Princess and the goblin; illus. 
by M. L. Kirk. Lippincott $1.50. K 

McMurry, L. B. and Gale, Mrs. A. S. C. 


comp. Songs of the tree-top and 
meadow. Pub. sch. pub. co. 40c net. 
P 


Mother Goose. Big book of nursery 
rhymes; ed. by W. C. Jerrold; illus. 
by Charles Robinson. Dutton $3. 

Book of nursery rhymes; ed. by 

Charles Welsh; illus. by C. E. At- 

wood. Heath 30c 

Jolly Mother Goose annual; il- 

lus. by B. F. Wright. Rand $1.25 

Mother Goose’s book of nursery 

rhymes and songs (Everyman’s li- 

brary). Dutton 35c 

Nursery rhymes; illus. by Mabel 

Chadburn. Dutton $2.50. K 

Nursery rhyme book; ed by An- 

drew Lang; illus by L. L. Brooke. 

Warne $1.50 

















Page, T. N. Tommy Trot’s visit to 
Santa Claus. Scribner $1.00. Bkl— 
Jan.—09 


Peabody, J. P. Book of the little past; 


illus. by E. S. Greene. Houghton 
$1.50. Bkl—Jan.—09 
*Perkins, Mrs. L. F. Dutch twins. 


Houghton $1 net. A2 

Japanese twins. 
Bkl—Mar.—13 

Robin Hood. 


Houghton $1 





net. 





Stokes $1. A2 








*Pierson, C. D. Three little millers. 
Dutton $1. Three others in series 
good; $1 ea. 

Potter, Beatrix. Tale of Benjamin 
Bunny. Warne 50c. P 

* Tale of Peter Rabbit. Warne 
50c. P 

*Pyle, Howard. Pepper and salt. Har- 
per $1.50. 

Wonder clock. Harper $2. P 
Pyle, Katherine. Christmas angel. 


Little $1.25. P 
Smith, E. B. Chicken world. Putnam 





$2 net. A2 
Farm book. Houghton $1.50 
net. A2 


*Stevenson, R. L. Child’s garden of 
verses; illus. by E. Mars & M. H. 
Squire. Rand 50c 
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— Same; illus, 
Scribner $2.50. 

*Thorne-Thomsen, Mrs. Gudrun, comp. 
East o’ the sun and west o’ the moon. 
Rowland 60c. Bkl—Jan.—13 

*Tileston, Mrs. M. W. F. comp. Chil- 
dren’s book of ballads. Little $1.50. 
A2 

Wette, Frau Adelheid (Humperdinck). 
Hansel and Gretel: fairy opera; tr. 
by N. J. O’Conor. Stokes $1.50. K 

*Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. Birds’ Christmas 
carol, new ed. Houghton $1 net. 
Bkl—Feb.—13 

*Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. and Smith, N. A. 
comp. Pinafore palace: a book of 
rhymes for the nursery. Doubleday 
$1.50. <A2 

*Wiley, Belle. Mother Goose primer. 
C. E. Merrill 32c net. Bkl—Dec.—10 

Williston, T. P. Japanese fairy tales 
retold. Rand 75¢e. <A2 

Zwilgmeyer, Dikken. Johnny Blos- 
som; tr. by Emilie Poulsson. Bost. 
Pilgrim press $1. net. Bkl—Mar.— 
13 


by J. W. Smith. 


PICTURE BOOKS 


*Adelborg, Ottilia. 

mans $1.25. P 
*Book of horses. 
*Book of ships. Dutton, 75c ea. linen 
*Book of the zoo. 50c ea. paper. 
*Book of trains. 

Boutet de Monvel, L. M. 
Century $3. K 

Brooke, L. L. Johnny Crow’s garden. 
Warne $1 net. K 

Caldecott, Randolph. Picture books. 
4v. Warne ea. $1.25. K. In 16 
parts, 25c ea. 

Crane, Walter. Picture books. 
Lane ea. $1.25 net. 
bound in paper 25¢ 

Doings of Kris Kringle. 
15¢ 

Greenaway, Kate. 
Warne $1.50 net 

Lucas, E. V. Four and twenty toilers. 
(30 Church st., N. Y., MeDevitt-Wil- 
son $1.25. + Blk—Oct.—12 

Moore, C. S. Night before Christmas. 
Dutton 25c. ‘ 

Twas the night before Christ- 
mas; illus. by J. W. Smith. Hough- 
ton $1. net. Bkl—Feb—13 

*Our doggies. Dutton 75c ea. linen. 

*Our farmyard. 50c ea. paper 

Smith, J. W. illus. Dickens’ children. 
(no text but quotations). Scribner 
$1 net. Bkl—Jan.—13 


Clean Peter. Long- 


Joan of Arc. 


3 pts. 
P. Each pt. 


McLoughlin 


Marigold garden. 
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SONG BOOKS 


*Field, Eugene. Songs of childhood; 
music by Reginald de Koven and 
others. Scribner $1. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Just so song book: 
songs from the Just so stories set to 
music by E. German. Doubleday 
$1.20 net. 

Mother Goose’s nursery rhymes and 
nursery songs set to music by J. W. 
Elliott. McLoughlin 50c. P 

Riley, Mrs. A. C. (D.) and Gaynor, J. L, 
Songs of the child world. 2v. 
Church, ea. $1. P 

Smith, Eleanor. Songs for little chil- 
dren. 2pts. Bradley, ea. $1.25. P 
paper, $1 ea. 

*Stevenson, R. L. Stevenson song- 
book; verses from A child’s garden, 
with music by various composers. 
Scribner $1. P 


FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


Arabian nights. Stories from the Ara- 
bian nights, retold by Laurence 
Housman; illus. by Edmund Dulac. 
Scribner $5 net. Bkl—Feb.—09 

Arabian nights. ed by W. H. D. Rouse; 
illus. by Walter Paget. Dutton 
$2.50. K 

—— Same. ed by K. D. Wiggin and 
N. A. Smith; illus. by Maxfield Par- 
rish. Scribner $2.50. K 

Arabian nights entertainments; 
ed by Andrew Lang. Longmans $2. 
P 

.Buckley, E. F. Children of the dawn. 
Stokes $1.50. A2 

Buxton, E. M. Wilmot-. Stories of 
Norse heroes. Crowell $1.50. K 

Canfield, D. F. What shall we do now. 
Stokes $1.50. <A2 

Chapman, F. M. Bird life: a guide to 
the study of our common birds. Ap- 
pleton $2. K 

Conway, A. E. and Sir W. M. Chil- 
dren’s book of art. Macmillan $2 
net. A2 

Darton, F. J. H. Tales of the Canter- 
bury pilgrims; illus. by Hugh Thom- 
son. Stokes $1.50. K 

*Downes, A.M. Fire fighters and their 
pets. Harper $1.50. 

Gillie, R. C. The story of stories. 
Macmillan $1.50. K 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. 
illus. by Walter Crane. 
oo. 6 


Wonder book; 
Houghton 
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Same, and Tanglewood tales; 
illus. by Maxfield Parrish. Duffield 
$2.50. Bkl—Dec.—10 

Hodges, George. Child’s guide to the 
Bible. Baker $1.20 net. Bkl—May 
—12 

Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s school 
days. Macmillan $2. K 

*Hutchinson, W. M. L. Golden porch: 
a book of Greek fairy tales. Long- 
mans $1.40 net. <A2 

Orpheus with his lute. 
man’s $1.40 net. A2 

Sunset of the heroes: last ad- 
ventures of the takers of Troy. 
Dutton $2. Bkl—Apr.—12 

Jewett, Sophie. God’s 
Crowell $1.25 net. <A2 
*Kipling, Rudyard. Jungle book. Cen- 

tury $1.50. 

Second jungle book. 
$1.50 

Puck of Pook’s Hill. 
day $1.50. <A2 

Rewards and fairies. 
day $1.50. Bkl—Jan.—11 

*Lagerlof, S. O. L. Wonderful adven- 
tures of Nils; tr. from the Swedish 
by V. S. Howard. Doubleday $1.50. 
A2. 


Long- 


troubador. 


Century 
Double- 
Double- 


Further adventures of Nils. 
Doubleday $1.20 net. <A2 
Lamb, Charles and Mary. Tales from 
Shakespeare; illus. by N. M. Price. 
Scribner $2.50. K 
Mabie, H. W. Norse stories retold 
from the Eddas. Dodd $1.80. P 
Mackay, Constance D’Arcy. House of 
the heart and other plays for chil- 
dren. Holt $1.10 net. A2 
*Macleod, Mary. Shakespeare’ story 
book; illus. by Gordon Browne. 
Barnes $1.75. A2 
Marshall, H. E. Scotland’s 
Stokes $2.50 net. <A2 
Mitton, G. E. Children’s book of stars. 
Macmillan $2 net. A2 
Mofiet, Cleveland. Careers of danger 
and daring. Century $1.50. P. 
*Price, O. W. The land we live in. 
Small $1.50 net. A2 
*Pyle, Howard. Merry adventures of 
Robin Hood. Scribner $3. P 
* Story of King Arthur and his 
knights. Scribner $2.50 net. A2 
Four books in this series, ea. $2.50 
-Riis, J. A. Hero tales of the far north. 
Macmillan $1.35 net. A2 
St. Nicholas book of plays and operet- 
tas. Century $1.00 net. K 
*St. Nicholas Christmas book. Century 
$1.50. P 


story. 
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Seton, E, T. Lives of the hunted. 
Scribner $2. P 

* Wild animals I have known. 
Scribner $2. P 

Spyri, Johanna. Heidi; tr. 
Dole. Ginn $1.50 net. P 

* Same. (Everyman’s 
Dutton, 35c. 

Stein, Evalen. Gabriel and the hour 
book. Page $1. <A2 

Stevenson, R. L. Treasure island; il- 
lus. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner $2.50. 
Bkl—Dec.—11 

Same; illus. by Walter Paget. 

Scribner $1.25. K 

Weed, C. M. Our trees: how to know 
them; photographs from nature by 
A. I. Emerson. Lippincott $3. A2 

*Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. and Smith, N. A. 
comp. Golden numbers. Double- 


by H. B. 


library.) 


day $2. K 
Posy 
K 


ring. Doubleday $1.25 


net. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


Aanrud, Hans. Lisbeth Longfrock; a 
from the Norwegian by L. E. Pouls- 
son. Ginn 65c. K 

*Alcott, L. M. Little women; illus. by 
A. B. Stephens. Little $2. K New 
edition of Miss Alcott’s works, ea. $2 

Bailey, C. S. Girls’ make at home 
things. Stokes $1.25 net. Bkl— 
Feb.—13 

Brown, Alice. Secret of the clan. Mac- 
millan $1.25 net. Bkl—Mar—13 

*Brown, K. H. Philippa at Halcyon. 
Scribner $1.50. Bkl—Sept.—10 
Burrell, C. B. Saturday mornings. 
Estes 75c. K 

*Crichton, F, E. Peep-in-the-world. 
Longmans $1.25. A2 

*Dix, B. M. Betty-Bide-at-Home. 
$1.25 net. Bkl—Nov.—12 

Eastman, E. (G.) Yellow Star. 
tle $1.25. A2 

Ellis, K. R. Wide awake girls. 
tle $1.50. <A2 

Gillmore, I. H. Maida’s little 
Huebsch $1.25. <A2 

*Goodwin, E. E. Course in sewing; 
with McCall patterns. (225—5th 
v. 1 $1.50; v. 2, 60; v.3, 60. 
ave. N. Y. F. D. Beatty & Co. 3v; 

Gould, E. L. Admiral’s granddaugh- 
ter. Penn $1. 

Felicia. Three others in series 
good. Penn $1 ea. 
*Jacobs, Mrs C. E. Patricia. 
$1. Bkl—Feb.—11 


Holt 
Lit- 
Lit- 


shop. 


Jacobs 
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* Texas Blue Bonnet. Page $1.50. 
A2 

* Blue Bonnet’s ranch party; by 





C. E. Jacobs and E. E. Read. 
$1.50 net. BklI—Nov.—12 
*Morgan, Mrs M, E. (H.) How to dress 
a doll. Altemus 50c. A2 

*Moses, Belle. Charles Dickens and his 
girl heroines. Appleton $1.25 net. 
A2 


Page 





Louisa May Alcott, dreamer and 
worker. Appleton $1.25 net. <A2 

Paret, A. P. ed. MHarper’s handy 
book for girls. Harper $1.75. <A2 

*Porter, E. H. Pollyanna; the glad 
book. Page $1.35. 

*Rankin, Mrs. C. (W.) Dandelion cot- 
tage. Holt $1.50. A2 Two others 
in series equally good. 

-Remich, G.M. Glenloch girls. Three 
others in series good. Penn $1.25 

Richards, Mrs. L. E. (H.) Florence 
Nightingale. Appleton $1.25 net. 
A2 

Webster, Jean. 
$1.20 net. AZ 

When Patty went to college. 
Century $1.50. A2 

*Wiggin, Mrs K. D. Mother Carey’s 
chickens. Houghton $1.25. A2 


Just Patty. Century 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Altsheler, J. A. Horsemen of the 
plains. Macmillan $1.50. A2 

Bailey, C. S. and M. E. Boys’ make at 
home things. Stokes $1.25 net. 
Bkl—Feb.—13 

*Bennett, John. 
tury $1.50. K 

*Clemens, S. L. Prince and the pauper. 
Harper $1.75. K 

Tom Sawyer. Harper $1.75. K 

Collins, F. A. Boys’ book of model 
aeroplanes. Century $1.20. net. 
A2 


Barnaby Lee. Cen- 








Wireléss man. 
net. Bkl—Jan.—13 

Cooper, J. F. Last of the Mohicans; 
illus. by E. B. Smith. Holt, $1.35 
net. Bkl—Feb.—13 

*Dana, R. H. Two years before the 
mast; illus. by E. B. Smith. Hough- 
ton $1.50 net. Bkl—Dec.—11 

*Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe; illus. 
by E. B. Smith. Houghton $1.50 


Century $1.20 


net. K 
Dimock, A. W. Dick among the lum- 
ber-jacks. Others in series good. 


Stokes $1.50. <A2 
Finnemore, John. Wolf patrol. 
millan $1.50. A2 


Mac- 
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*French, Allen. 
viking’s bow. 


Story of Rofl and the 
Little $1.50. <A2 


*Grey, Zane. Young pitcher. Harper 
$1.25. A2 
Hall, A.N. Handicraft for handy boys. 


Lothrop $2 net. A2 
How to play baseball. 
Bkl—Mar.-13 
Johnson, H.S. Williams of West Point, 
Appleton $1.50. A2 
*Johnston, C. H. Ll. 
Page $1.50. A2 
*Kipling, Rudyard. Captain 
ous. Century $1.50. K 
*Knipe, A. A. Captain of the eleven. 
Harper $1.25. A2 


Crowell $1 net. 


Famous scouts. 


courage- 





Last lap. Harper $1.25 net. 
Bkl—Jan.-—12. 
Maynard, Colton. Elliott Gray, jr. 
Revell $1 net. Bkl—Oct.—12 


Meadowcraft, W. H. Boy’s life of 
Edison. Harper $1.25. A2 
*Nicolay, Helen. Boy’s life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Century $1.50. <A2 
*Parkman, Francis. The boy’s Park- 
man; comp. by L. S. Hasbrouck. Lit-- 
tle. 75c. net. Bkl—Sept.—12. 
Oregon trail; illus. by Frederic 
Remington. Little, $2. 





Pier, A. S. Boys of St. Timothy’s. 
Others in series equally good. Scrib- 
ner $1.25 net. A2 

*Pyle, Howard. Men of iron. Harper 
$2. K 

*Quirk, L. W. Baby Elton, quarter- 
back. Century $1.25. A2 

—— Fourth down (Wellworth col- 
lege ser.) Little $1.20 net. BkI- 
Dec.—12 

. Seton, E. T. Rolf inthe woods. Dou- 


bleday $1.50 net. <A2 
*Taylor, Bayard. Boys of other coun- 


tries. new ed. Putnam $2 net, 
Bkl—Jun.—13 

Wister, Owen. Seven ages of Wash- 
ington. Macmillan $2 net. A2 


*Wyss, J. D. Swiss family Robinson; 
illus. by the bros. Rhead. Harper 
$1.50. K 


SERIES 


Bungalow books (for home use only) 
2 units: Kitchen and bedroom. 
Living room and bedroom. N. Y. 
Bungalow books and toy co.ea.$1. 

Children’s heroes; ed by John Lang 
Dutton, ea.50c. K 

Among others: 
Story of David Livingstone. 
Andrew, Joan of Arc. 


Golding, Vautier. 
Lang, 
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Every boy’s library; Boy scout edition: 
a popular reprint series officially es- 
lected for boy scouts. Grosset ea. 
50c.n. 

Among others: Altsheler, J. A. 
Horsemen of the plains. Bullen, F. 
T. Cruise of the Cachalot. McFar- 
lane, A. E. Redney McGaw. White, 
S. E. Blazed trail. 

“Every child should know” series; ed 
by H. W. Mabie and others. Dou- 
bleday, ea. $1.20 or N. Y. Chaflin, 


50c. Bkl—June—13 

Including Heroes; Heroines; 
Myths; Trees; Wild flowers; and 
others. 


Everyman’s library. Dutton, ea. 35c. 
cloth; ea. 70c. lea. For children, 
the following are attractive: An- 
derson, H. C. Fairy tales; illus. by 
Robinson bros. 

Browne, Frances. 
derful chair; illus. 
Fairy gold; illus. by Herbert Cole. 
Lamb, Charles and Mary. Tales 
from Shakespeare; illus. by Arthur 
Rackham. 
Mother Goose’s book of nursery 
rhymes and songs; illus. 
Spyri, Joanna. Heidi; 
Lizzie Lawson. 
Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver’s trav- 
els: illus. by Arthur Rackham. 
True annals of fairyland; illus. by 
Charles Robinson. 3v. 
Wyss, J. R. Swiss family Robin- 
son, illus. by Charles Folkard. 


Granny’s won- 


illus. by 
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Glue series (for home use only) 15 in 
series. Stokes, ea.$1. 
Among others of 
Children’s store. 


equal merit: 
Doil’s house that 


glue built. Farm that glue made. 
House that glue built. Railway that 
glue built. Ships that glue sailed. 
Stories that glue told. 
Harper’s practical books for boys. 
Harper, ea.$1 75. 
Among others: Adams, J. H. 


Harper’s electricity book for boys. 
Grinnell, G. B. and Swan, E. La F. 
eds. Harper’s camping and scout- 
ing. 

Little people everywhere; ed by Mrs E. 
A. McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. 
Little, ea 60c. A2 

Among others: Gerda 
den; Kathleen in Ireland. 

Peeps at many lands. Macmillan, ea. 


in Swe- 


7% KE 
Among others: Jungman, Mrs 
Beatrix. Holland. Thomson, M. P. 
Denmark. 
St. Nicholas animal stories. 6v. Cen- 
tury ea. 65c.n 
Told to the children series; ed. by 
Louey Chisholm. Dutton ea. 50c. 
Among others: Kelman, J. H. 


Stories form Chaucer. Marshall, H. 
E. Stories from William Tell. 


‘When Mother lets us’”’ series. Moffat 
ea. 75¢.n 

Among others: Johnson, Con- 

stance. When mother lets us cook. 


Yale, Mrs E. D. When Mother lets 
us give a party. 





CHEAPER BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Every Boys’ Library 


The Boy Scouts have taken a step 
which is of interest to librarians and all 
interested in good reading. Realizing 
that the boy must be influenced not only 
in his outdoor life, but also in the diver- 
sion of his other leisure moments, they 
have prepared a list of boys’ books which 
they are recommending to the boy scouts. 
Understanding also that it is difficult for 
an expensive book to compete with the 
cheaper book they have provided for the 
issue of these books at fifty cents each. 
In the selection of these books the offi- 


cers of the boy scout movement have 
called in George F. Bowerman, Librarian 
Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia, Washington, D. C.; Harrison W. 
Craver, Librarian Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Claude G. Leland, Su- 
perintendent Bureau of Libraries, Board 
of Education, New York City; Edward F, 
Stevens, Library Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, New York; who with 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scout 
movement, William D. Murray, George 
D. Pratt and Frank Presbrey, with 
Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout Li- 
brarian, as Secretary, have selected the 
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books. They have entrusted the pub- 
lishing of these to Grosset & Dunlap 
(New York). The first twenty-five titles 
to be issued are as follows: 

Baby Elton, Quarter-Back by Leslie 
W. Quirk. 

The Blazed Trail by Stewart Edward 
White. 

The Call of the Wild by Jack London. 

In Cab and Caboose by Kirk Munroe. 

College*Years by Ralph D. Paine. 

Crooked Trails by Frederic Reming- 
ton. 

Cattle Ranch to College by Russell 
Doubleday. 

Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast 
by Frank R. Stockton. 

The Horsemen of the Plains by Joseph 
A. Altsheler. 

Jeb Hutton by James B. Connolly. 

The Jester of St. Timothy’s by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. 

A Midshipman in the Pacific by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. 

Pitching in a Pinch by Christy Math- 
ewson. 

The Ranch on the Oxhide by Henry 
Inman. 

Redney McGaw by Arthur E. McFar- 
lane. 

Three Years Behind the Guns by 
Lieut. Tisdale. 
Tom Paulding by Brander Matthews. 
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Tommy Remington’s Battle by Burton 
E, Stevenson. 

Jim Davis by John Masefield. 

Tecumseh’s Young Braves by Everett 
T. Tomlinson. 

Tom Strong, Washington’s Scout by 
Alfred Bishop Mason. 

Wells Brothers: The Young Cattle 
Kings by Alfred Bishop Mason. 

Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors by 
James Barnes. 

The Cruise of the Cachalot by Fred- 
erick T. Bullen. 

Treasure Island by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. 


Appleton’s Boys’ Library. 


D. Appleton & Co. (New York) have 
issued some of their more popular books 


for boys in a fifty cent edition. The list 
includes the following: 
Ralph Henry Barbour: Behind the 


Line; Wetherby’s Inning; For the Honor 


of the School; Four in Camp; Four 
Afoot; Four Afloat. 
Joseph A, Altsheler: The Young 


Trailers; The Forest Runners; The Last 
of the Chiefs. 

W. O. Stoddard: On the Old Frontier; 
Little Smoke; Crowded Out O’Crofield. 

James Barnes: A Giant of Three 
Wars. 

Hugh S. Johnson: 
Point. 

Rossiter Johnson: The Hero of Manila. 


Williams of West 
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THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE AND PUBLIC SERVICE COURSE 


Seven students have been admitted to 
the new course in legislative reference 
and public service training, instituted 
by the Wisconsin Library Commission, 
as follows: 

Blackall, Mrs. E. W. New York City, 
Geneseo State Normal School gradu- 
ate (4 years classical course). Sim- 
mons College 1 year (including li- 
brary course.) Alliance Francaise 
Paris 3 months. Supervisor of Train- 
ing Schools. 

Cannon, L. H. Milwaukee, Wis. Ger- 
man-English Academy (Milwaukee) 
and private instruction. Extensive 
accounting and financial experience. 

Davis, E. H. Lincoln, Neb. Univ. of 
Nebraska A. B. Assistant Nebraska 
Legislative Reference Bureau. 


Hochstein, Irma. Milwaukee, Wis. Mil- 
waukee Downer College 2 years 
(scholarship). Univ. of Wisconsin 
A. B. 


McMullin, Jennie W. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Indiana State Normal School gradu- 
ate. Univ. of Chicago (scholarship) 
A. B. Univ. of Wisconsin A. M. 

Schatz, W. P. Chicago, Ill. Milwau- 
kee Normal School graduate. Univ. 
of Wisconsin Ph. B. Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy graduate. 
Assistant to Graham Taylor, Director 
of boys’ work, Lincoln centre, Chi- 
cago. 

Turner, G. P. Milwaukee, Wis. 
of Wisconsin, L. and S. 3 years. 
1 year. 


Univ. 
Law 


It has been necessary carefully to re- 
strict the class to those having a previ- 
ous training and experience, together 
with natural aptitude and _ personal 
qualities, which fit them for this kind 
of work. The authorities were there- 
fore under the necessity of rejecting the 
applications of several persons who did 
not come fully up to the requirements. 





The nature of the work is indicated by 
the following: 

Library science. Allof these stu- 
dents are at present taking in full the 
three fundamental courses: classifica- 
tion, cataloging, and reference, includ- 
ing not only the lectures and confer- 
ences, but also, at first, all of the prac- 
tice work. Later some of the regular 
practice work which is not so directly ap- 
plicable to legislative reference work will 
be omitted in order to give opportunity 
for more extended supplementary prac- 
tice in the legislative reference library, 
In all these courses the instruction given 
to the other library school students will 
be supplemented by special instruction 
and practice as to legislative and muni- 
cipal reference material. 

University courses. Each student is 
also at least seven hours a 
week of advanced work in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The courses taken 
include legislation, party government, 
elementary law, constitutional law, la- 
bor problems, trusts and monopolies. 

Research work. As was anticipated, 
several departments of the state gov- 
ernment have made application to the 
commission, asking that students be 
delegated to do special investigational 
work for them. The Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission has asked (1) for a 
study of the minimum wage in reference 
to housing standards and also from the 
particular viewpoint of the regulation 
of woman and child labor; and (2) for 
an investigation of the regulation of 
humidity in factories and workshops and 
its relation to the efficiency of the 
worker. Those subjects have been as- 
signed respectively to Mr. Cannon and 
Miss Hochstein. 

The State Board of Public Affairs has 
asked (1) for a careful study of certain 
specific cooperative industries actually 
operating in Wisconsin; (2) for a study 
of cooperative credit, both in relation to 


+alri 
tanking 
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short time loans and more permanent 
land mortgages; (3) for an investiga- 
tion of the whole subject of a central 
board of control for all state educational 
institutions. These three subjects have 
been assigned to Mr. Turner, Miss Mc- 
Mullin and Mr. Schatz. 

The secretary of the Governors’ Con- 
ference has asked for an analytical com- 
pilation of the existing statutes regu- 
lating trusts and monopolies bringing 
up to date earlier compilations and or- 
ganizing later material. This work has 
been assigned to Mr. Davi8. 

The State Board of Public Affairs has 
asked for a similar compilation of stat- 
utes relative to mortgage taxation. This 
piece of work has been assigned to Mrs. 
Blackall and Mr. Cannon. 

It is to be noted in this connection that 
these pieces of work must be done un- 
der conditions which are practical rather 
than scholastic, since the results are for 
actual use by the state departments and 
must conform to certain administrative 
standards, must be accomplished within 
a given time, and must be such as to 
meet the approval of the Board asking 
that the work be done. 

The legislative reference library has 
on file also a request for an analysis of 
regulations and methods applied in the 
detention of accused prisoners, with 
particular reference to their protection 
against loss. This work has been as- 
signed to Mrs. Blackall. 

Research work will also be done dur- 
ing the year on the following subjects: 
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The pay of state legislators, municipal 
home rule, bibliography of material in 
accessible libraries relative to the white 
slave question (for the use of the spe- 
cial legislative commission created by 
the last legislature for investigation of 
the subject), the investigation of cer- 
tain phases of mothers’ pensions and 
the care of dependent children at home 
(in connection with a special investiga- 
tion by the State Board of Control), the 
efficiency of state departments, a study 
of state printing in regard to the ele- 
ments of time, cost and quality; inves- 
tigation of the actual interest rates on 
different kinds of loans; comparative 
data as to boards of efficiency and econ- 
omy in other states. 

It is evident that there will be no lack 
of practical problems on which the stu- 
dents of this special course may spend 
their time and gain expert knowledge 
both as to method and subject. All of 
the work is carefully supervised 
through weekly reports as to the time 
spent and the subject matter covered. 

Lectures. The special lectures by 
leaders in library administration, in spe- 
cial library work and in other fields 
from outside the city and state will be 
unified and correlated by frequent class 
conferences with the iecturers and with 
instructors. 

The work covers the whole two uni- 
versity semesters and the summer ses- 
sion, and, in some cases, the completion 
of the investigational work may require 
time reaching beyond that period. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The eighth year of the school opered 
September 24 with an enrollment of 43 
students, taxing the capacity of ‘the 
rooms to the fullest extent. The in- 


crease of seven in the registration is due 
to the new course in Library Adminis- 
tration and Public Service Training 
offered this year for the first time, and 


which is fully explained elsewhere in 
this Bulletin. Following a pleasant cus- 
tom, the preceding class greeted the in- 
coming students with flowers, placing 
a red carnation on each desk. 

The registration of 43 gives 30 stu- 
dents in the class of 1914, 6 in the class 
of 1915 (juniors taking the joint course 

















with the College of Letters and Science) 
and 7 in the course for Public Service 
Training. There are representatives 
from 13 states and Canada. Of these 
19 are from Wisconsin, 5 from Illinois, 
4 from Michigan, 3 from Iowa, 3 from 
New York, and one each from Califor- 
nia, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington 
state, and Canada. Fourteen of the 
class are college graduates, one with a 
master’s degree, two will receive the 
bachelor’s degree in June 1914; six are 
juniors in the University and twelve 
have had from one to three years of col- 
lege training; 34 of the class, therefore, 
have the college point of view. Twelve 
come to the work with library exper- 
ience, ranging from one to eleven years 
in paid positions; three have had from 
six months to a year of apprentice work, 
while the remaining number met the 
requirement of one month’s apprentice 
service in an approved library. 

Some slight rearrangements have been 
made in the curriculum. The course in 
Bookbuying has been transferred to the 
first semester, following the work in 
Trade Bibliography. The study of 
Children’s Literature has beén more 
closely correlated with the Book Selec- 
tion course, and the evaluation of the 
different classes in juvenile literature, 
such as history, biography, travel, etc., 
follows those of the adult books. This 
change brings part of the course in Chil- 
dren’s work in the first semester. 

The faculty assignments for the first 
semester are as follows: 

Miss Hazeltine—Reference work. 

Miss Carpenter—Trade bibliography. 

Miss Turvill—Cataloguing, Classifica- 
tion, and Library economy. 

Miss Bascom—Book selection. 

Miss Humble—Children’s _ literature 
and Loan administration. 

Miss Frederickson—Reviser. 

The work of the opening weeks has 
Proceeded without interruption. On 





Friday October 10 a “mixer” was given 
for the faculty and students by Miss Ha- 
zeltine. 
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Alumni Notes 


The following promotions and chan- 
ges have occurred since the last report: 

Mary E. Bechaud, ’07, was married in 
August to Mr. Ralph H. Steffen, Madi- 
son, 

Ella V. Ryan, ’07, has joined the cata- 
loguing staff of the Wisconsin Historical 
Library. 

Marion Weil, ’07, was married Oct. 1 
to Dr. John W. Tappan, El Paso, Texas. 

Florence C. Farnham, ’09, has been 
appointed cataloguer in the Superior 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Ruth Knowlton, ’09, is in the Racine 
(Wis.) Public Library as acting chil- 
dren’s librarian. 

Julia A. Robinson, ’09, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Iowa Library 
Commission, succeeding Miss Alice S. 
Tyler. 

Lotta Fleek, ’10, has joined the staff 
of the Portland (Ore.) Library Associa- 
tion. She has been librarian at Pen- 
dleton (Ore.) since graduation. 

Bettina Jackson, ’10, is doing special 
cataloguing for the Extension Division 
of the university of Wisconsin. 

Corina Kittleson, ’10, has a position 
as cataloguer in the State Library at 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Bertha Bergold, ’11, became assistant - 
library clerk in the office of the Wiscon- 
sin State Sup’t of public instruction on 
Oct. 1. Miss Bergold secured the posi- 
tion through civil service examination, 
resigning as cataloguer in the Superior 
(Wis.) Public Library to accept the po- 
sition. 

Susan W. Boehnken, ’12, and Eliza- 
beth Eckel, ’12, both spent the summer 
abroad. Miss Eckel will spend a year 
at home, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mary Hicks, ’12, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Cincinnati (O.) Public Li- 
brary. 

Sadie P. Wykes, ’12, assistant cata- 
Joger in the State University Library, 
Columbia, Mo., resigned to take a posi- 
tion in the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Pub- 
lic Library. 
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The following, appointments complete 
the list for the Class of 1913: 

Gertrude Aiken, branch Librarian, 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Hazel E. Askey, assistant cataloguer, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls. 

Dorothy B. Ely, assistant, Wisconsin 
Historical Library. 

Frances C. Sawyer, reference assist- 
ant, Public Library, Edmonton, Canada, 

Elizabeth Tiffy, assistant in charge of 
serials, University Library, Austin, 
Texas, 

May Westgate, assistant, Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

Harriet Kidder, Summer School 1913, 
becomes assistant in the University Li- 
brary, Missoula, Mont. 

Ada Nelson, Summer School 1913, will 
be assistant cataloguer at Grinnell 
(Iowa) College Library. 


Class of 1914 


Gladys May Andrews, Escanaba, Mich., 
B. A. Lawrence College; two years as- 
sistant Kellogg Public Library, Green 
Bay, Wis.; Short Course of the Wis- 
consin Library School, 1909. 

Jessie Williams Bingham, Chicago, IIl., 
six months assistant Chicago Public 
Library. 

Jessie Robina Brown, San Diego, Cal., 
six years assistant San Diego Public 
Library. 

Martha Beckford Burt, Owego, N. Y. 

Agnes Mary Clancy, Racine, Wis., two 
years Notre Dame College, Baltimore, 
Md.; six months apprentice Racine 
Public Library. 

Ferne Lina Congdon, Delavan, Wis., se- 
nior in the University of Wisconsin. 
Blanche Mildred Coon, Buffalo, N. Y., 
one year University of Rochester, N. 
Y., two years assistant Buffalo Public 

Library. 

Fannie Edith Cox, Madson, Wis., B. A. 

' University of Wisconsin. 

Valeria Easton, Columbia, 


Mo., two 


years University of Missouri; three 
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years assistant Sedalia (Mo.) Public 
Library; four months assistant Li- 
brary of the University of Missouri. 

Alice Milner Emmons, Detroit, Mich., 
eleven years assistant librarian, De- 
troit, Central High School; Summer 
Session of the Wisconsin Library 
School, 1912. 

Verna Margaret Evans, Winfield, Kan- 
sas, three years librarian Southwest- 
ern College, Winfield, Kansas. 

Esther Friedel, Jefferson, Wis., one year 
Rockford College. 

Louise Carol Grace, Detroit Mich., five 
years assistant Detroit Public Library. 

Mary Griffin, Burlington, Iowa, two 
years Saint Clara College, Sinsinawa, 
Wis., one year apprentice Burlington 
Public Library. 

Doris Mary Hanson, El Paso, Texas, nine 
months apprentice El Paso Public 
Library. 

Ethel Agnes Hedenbergh, Sioux City, 
Iowa, two years National Park Semi- 
nary, Washington, D. C. 

Lottie Nell Ingram, Hoquiam, Wash., 
one year assistant Hoquiam Public 
Library. 

Alma Boynton Jacobus, Albert Lea, 
Minn., B. S. Albert Lea College. 

Mary Bell Kimball, Green Bay, Wis., 
two years University of Wisconsin. 


Agnes King, Milwaukee, Wis., B. A. 
University of Iowa. 
Anne Elizabeth Kjellgren, Rockford, 


Ill, Ph. B. Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege; one year graduate study, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

May Chance Lewis, Madison, Wis., one 
and one half years University of Wis- 
consin; one year assistant Madison 
Free Library. 

Florence Deborah Love, Decatur, IIL, 
three years University of Illinois; 
two years assistant Decatur Public 
Library. 

Georgia Lutkemeyer, Jacksonville, IIl., 
A. B. Illinois Woman’s College, Jack- 
sonville; three years assistant Jack- 
sonville Public Library. 
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Catharine Helen McGovern, Cedarburg, 
Wis., B. A. University of Wisconsin. 
Mary Louise Marshall, Carbondale, IIl., 
one year each Illinois Woman’s Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, and Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University. 

Ruth Catherine Rice, Madison, Wis., 
senior in the University of Wisconsin. 

Kathryn Sharp, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, two years University of Wis- 
consin. 

Julia Carson Stockett, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, B. A. Wellesley College. 

Callie Wieder, West Branch, Iowa, B. A. 
University of Iowa. 


Class of 1915 


All Juniors in the University of Wis- 
consin 

Rachel Angvick, Ashland, Wis. 

Marion Virginia Baker, Madison, Wis. 

Leona Letitia Clark, Portage, Wis. 

Helen Esther Farr, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Nina Fieldstad, Waupun, Wis. 

Lili Anna Muench, Ben Avon, Pa. 
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Course in Library Administration and 
Public Service Training 


Elizabeth W. Blackall (Mrs.) New 
York City, graduate Geneseo (N. Y.) 
State Normal School; one year Sim- 
mons College; three months study at 
Alliance Frangaise, Paris. 

Lucius Hanchett Cannon, Milwaukee, 
Wis., accounting and financia’ exper- 
ience in Federal government employ. 

Earl Harrison Davis, Lincoln, Neb., B. A. 
University of Nebraska; assistant Ne- 
braska Legislative Reference Bureau, 
session 1913. 

Irma Hochstein, Milwaukee, Wis., B. A. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Jennie Willing McMullin, Terre Haute, 
Ind., B. A. University of Chicago; M, A. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Walter Phillip Schatz, Chicago, IIl., 
Ph B. University of Wisconsin; gradu- 
ate Chicago School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy. 

Glenn Patterson Turner, Milwaukee,. 
Wis., four years special work Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


An Innovation in Library Boara 
Meetings 


The Board of Trustees of the Cedar- 
burg Public Library established an in- 
novation in taking the public into its 
confidence by having an open meeting 
at the High School on October 14, which 
had been widely advertised through 
the school, club and local press. The 
mayor, J. C. Armsbruster, a member of 
the board, presided. Minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The librarian, Miss Becker, 
then presented her annual report show- 
ing the flourishing condition of the li- 
brary. The treasurer’s report was also 
received. Following some delightful 
music, Miss Stearns delivered an ad- 





dress illustrated with lantern slides on 
The Place of the Library in Community 
Life. The lantern was loaned and oper- 
ated by the local moving picture man-~ 
ager. After a few remarks by the lo- 
cal principal, H. C. Hacker, the mayor 
closed the meeting by thanking those 
that had coédperated to make it a suc- 
cess and urged the continued assistance 
of all in furtherance of the library 
movement in the city. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the 
Woman’s Club, that was instrumental 
in establishing the library and in help- 
ing to maintain it, held its annual Li- 
brary Day at which the members lis- 
tened to an address by Miss Stearns on 
The Problem of Public Leisure which 
was followed by a social hour. 














Magazines 


What shall we do with magazines that 
have changed their size? Shall we con- 
tinue binding them? 

Within the past few months several 
of our leading weekly periodicals, such 
as the Independent, the Survey and 
Harper's weekly have changed their 
size, the Independent and the Survey to 
a larger page, and Harper’s weekly to a 
smaller one. 

It is claimed by the editors that the 
larger page costs less in time and money, 
is an advantage in securing advertising, 
and affords an arrangement of subject 
matter which is more quickly and easily 
read. 

We are inclined to question the latter 
statement and feel very sure that in 
making this change, the management of 
these magazines has lost sight of one 
of the most valuable resources of such 
periodical; namely, the reference side, 
and the importance of making the size 
one easily handled. There is no doubt 
but that when bound, a volume with 
smaller pages, like that of the Outlook 
and the old size of the Independent and 
Survey is more easily consulted than 
one as large as the present page. 

It is most annoying to have these 
changes occur in the middle of a vol- 
ume, but fortunately these periodicals 
begin the new size with a new volume, 
and will publish title page and index at 
the end of each volume as in time past. 

If the magazine with its change in 
size and often in cover, maintains the 
same high standard in its subject mat- 
ter as formerly, it would be most unwise 
for the librarian to discontinue binding 
it. This is especially true of those peri- 
odicals indexed in Readers’ Guide. 

Larger size pamphlet boxes can be 
procured for filing the current numbers, 
and shelves adjusted in the library to 
fit the bound numbers. 

While these changes are very trying 
to the librarian, we doubt if it would 
be a wise policy to appeal, as has been 
suggested by some, to the management 
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of the periodicals in regard to the mat- 
ter. It is purely a business proposition 
to the management, and the librarians 
standpoint would have little weight in 
the matter. 

MF. ¢. 


! 


New Types of Small Library Buiidings, 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion has recently published a booklet 
“New Types of Small Library Build- 
ings.”’ It is issued so that any library 
board contemplating the erection of a 
small library building may be given help- 
ful suggestions as to what can be done 
with a limited amount of money. Its 
avowed purpose is to encourage the erec- 
tionofa good “useful looking” building 
that looks as though it was going to be 
used every day by every day people, a 
building harmonizing with the town 
rather than a pretentious building hope- 
lessly aspiring to the classical or roman- 
tic or Gothic type. It will be sent upon 
request to any librarian or library trus- 
tee within the state of Wisconsin who 
can make use of it. 


Study Club Work 


The following circular letter has been 
sent to the clubs of the state: 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

Office of Reference Librarian. 
October 15, 1913. 
Dear Madam President: 

For some time past, owing to fre- 
quent absences from Madison, I have 
been unable to devote the time to the 
study club work that it demands and I 
have therefore asked the Commission 
to secure someone that could give more 
attention to the important reference 
work for the club women of the State. 

I take great pleasure in announcing 
that Miss Elva Bascom has been ap- 
pointed for the reference work. All 
communications relating to reference 
material should be directed to her in 
care of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Although relinquishing this phase of 
the work, I shall continue to address 
elubs on civic and library topics, to aid 
in the establishment and maintenance 
of public libraries, to promote the. state 
and county systems of traveling librar- 
ies, and to further club and library in- 
terests in every way. 

Yours for the best interests of the 
State Federation at all times, 

Faithfully, 
Lutie E. Stearns, 
Chairman Reference Bureau. 


Industrial Commission Reports 


There is available in the Legislative 
Reference Library a copy of the Report 
of the Industrial Commission published 
in 1900-02. This set consists of nine- 
teen volumes, and discusses trusts, in- 
dustrial combinations, prison labor, 
transportation, labor legislation, the dis- 
tribution of farm products, agriculture 
and agricultural labor, mining indus- 
try, immigration, foreign legislation 
upon matters affecting general labor, 
reports on labor organizations, labor 
disputes and arbitration, and a report 
on industrial combinations in Europe. 
This report is standard, and, while some 
of the material included is not now up- 
to-date, still the report is of great value 
to any library, because of the fact that 
it contains a great deal of material 
which may be regarded as strictly his- 
torical, 


For Sale. 


The North American Review, 18 vol- 
umes; (vols. 148-162 consecutive). 

The Chautauquan, 10 volumes; (vols, 
10-19). 

The above magazines are handsomely 
bound in cloth; the Chautauquan in red 
and the North American Review in 
black, with roan backs and corners. 
They are practically unused and will be 
sold for fifty cents a volume. Apply to 
the Librarian, Free Public Library, Me- 
nasha, Wisconsin. 
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New International Encyclopedia, 
1905 ed., buckram binding, $45. Apply 
to Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Madison, Wis. 


A New Story-teller 


Pleasant news is that of the use in 
the South Division library of a phono- 
graph story-teller. For story-telling is a 
pastime that all of us enjoyed as children 
and that many children have all too 
little of. The use of the phonograph 
means that the best story-teller can be 
heard with greater frequency and for a 
longer time than human story-tellers 
could be employed. Better still, this 
gathering of the children to hear a story 
helps make the library more of a social 
center for the community; it means wise 
employment of the children’s time and 
cultivation of their imagination and 
their fancy. Few will lose the habit of 
going to the library later; they will ex- 
pect to gather there with their friends 
and neighbors for common entertain- 
ment and instruction. 

Yet another happy result is assured. 
When a man or woman, a boy or girl 
is continually where books are, his curi- 
osity is stimulated. He is going to find 
out something about what is in those 
books and why people think so much of 
them. And finding out, a good many 
are going to discover that they need 
books and want to use them. So the 
library in enlarging its function is en- 
larging its service as a neighborhood 
center and as a library. Every such 
move to use the inventions of our time 
for the common benefit is a step ahead. 
Milwaukee Journal, October 6, 1913. 


Lake Superior Library Association 


The Lake Superior Library Associa- 
tion was organized by Miss Stearns at 
Superior on September 18. Librarians 
were present from Superior, Washburn, 
and Hurley, Wisconsin; Duluth, Two 
Harbors, and Chisholm, Minnesota. Mr. 
C. H. Sutherland of the Superior Li- 
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brary Board was elected president, Miss 
Frances Earhart, Duluth, Vice President, 
Miss C. Fennelly, librarian of the 
Vaughn Library, Ashland, secretary, and 
Miss M. M. Greenwood, Washburn; treas- 
urer. t was voted to meet at Ashland 
in September, 1914. Those wishing to 
join should send their names to the sec- 
retary. 


Reading for Lumber Camps 


The library commission is endeavor- 
ing to make provision for sending boxes 
of reading matter to the various lumber 
camps of the state during the coming 
winter. A circular letter has been sent 
to all the owners of lumber camps so that 
at an early date we will have a complete 
list of those camps to which books are to 
be sent. It will be impossible for the 
commission out of its present store to 
supply the demand in full. The com- 
mission is therefore moved to call upon 
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the public libraries of the state with a 
request that they stand ready to pack 
in suitable boxes for shipping, reading 
material which they themselves do not 
need. The material most in demand for 
reading in these camps is the more popu- 
lar magazines and weeklies. Discarded 
books which have no portions missing, 
but which need not be returned are also 
suitable. The boxes should be held for 
the present and later upon instruction 
from the commission can be sent directly 
to the lumbering camps where they are 
to be used. This will involve no expense 
on the local library and no trouble other 
than the packing of the books in the 
boxes. We would be glad to hear ata 
very early date from _ those libraries 
which can help in this work with a state- 
ment as to approximately how much ma- 
terial can be sent. Later the commis- 
sion will send directions for shipping. 
Freight charges need not be paid by the 
local library. 





ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Brandon. D. H. Hillman has placed 
an interesting scientific exhibit in the li- 
brary window and new birds in the 
cases. 

Delavan. The library celebrates its 
fifth birthday this year. Sixty per cent 
of the city’s population are active bor- 
rowers. Cluster lights for the entrance 
were recently given by the Monday club. 
Volunteers aid in keeping the library 
open on Sundays. 

Green Bay. Contracts were recently 
let for the completion of the addition 
to the Kellogg Public Library for which 
Andrew Carnegie donated $15,000. The 
city council has voted an additional ap- 
propriation of $2,500 for repairs to the 
heating system and roof of the library. 

Hartland. The country fair given 
for the benefit of the public library Au- 
gust first, was a gratifying success, the 
net proceeds amounting to $125. - 

Hurley. Although opened but a few 


months ago, the local library has over 
700 borrowers. 

Janesville. Hon. John M. White- 
head of the city has presented the li- 
brary with a copy of the official souvenir 
booklet of the Perry Victory Centennial, 
beautifully illustrated throughout. 

Kaukauna. The Knights of Colum- 
bus presented the library with a copy of 
“The 13th the Greatest Century,” writ- 
ten by J. J. Walsh. 

Dr. H. B. Tanner also presented & 
number of interesting objects-to the 
public library. Among them is a 
framed letter of Dominick Ducharme 
and a picture of the house he built in 
1790. The frame of the picture was 
made by the Rev. S. J. MacNeill of the 
Congregational church, from wood which 
was part of the foundation sill of the 
Ducharme house. Among Dr. Tanner’s 
other gifts are a map and photographs 
of buildings in Kaukauna in 1881, char- 
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ter and ordinances of the city, school re- 
ports of the year 1858, when $80.00 was 
sufficient to pay the teachers for a year, 
and an account of Captain Hendrick 
Aupaumot, the intelligent and worthy 
Stockbridge Indian chief. 

Kewaskum. The new public library 
which has been established by the local 
woman’s club with the aid of the vil- 
lage was opened on October 2 with an 
address by Miss Stearns, the library 
having previously been organized by 
Miss Humble of the Commission. 

La Crosse. The board of education 
has voted to pay $400 toward the sal- 
ary of a librarian for the high school 
library, the public library to pay the re- 
mainder and to have general oversight 
of the work. 

Madison. Miss Marjorie Beal, a 
graduate of the Pittsburgh training 
school, has been appointed librarian of 
the children’s room. 

The Industrial Board has asked for 
the use of the basement of the Sixth 
Ward Branch three nights a week dur- 
ing the winter months for a continua- 
tion school. 

Mayville. At the request of the local 
citizens, Miss Stearns organized a City 
Improvement League on October 17 
and also gave a stereoptican lecture on 
The Place of the Library in Community 
Life. 

Menomonie. Of the 4,383 patrons 
of the library, 728 are from the rural 
districts. Borrowers have re-registered 
during the past year. Of 263 teach- 
ers’ cards in force, 176 are used by 
teachers in the rural schools. 

Milwaukee. The South Side Branch 
has recently installed a_ story-telling 
phonograph with records of fables, fairy 
tales and children’s stories. Baseball 
scores were received at the library dur- 
ing the Giants—Athletics series, a popu- 
lar innovation among the “fans’’. 

Miss Stearns has recently delivered 
addresses before the State Graduate 
Nurses’ Association, the Girls’ Club of 
the South Side High School, and the 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Association of 
the Madison St. School. 
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Neillsville. The question of a Carne- 
gie Library is being agitated by the lo- 
cal press and citizens. 

Oconomowoc. Mr. and Mrs. Eldredge 
and Mr. and Mrs. Stuart have given 
the library 100 volumes. 

Pewaukee. During the summer the 
village and country people entertained 
with the ‘“‘chain luncheons.’”’ They were 
pronounced a success, socially as well 
as financially, bringing together a large 
number of ladies in small social gath- 
erings, and netting the library over $40. 
The spirit of the scheme was so fine, 
that the expression ‘‘There goes a chain,” 
whenever a load of ladies passed by, or 
a group was seen going into a house, 
came to be a sort of a joke and added 
much fun to the occasions. The parties 
are to be started again after the holi- 
days. 

Racine. Miss Anna M. Klumb, head 
of the children’s department, has re- 
signed to take the special children’s 
course at the Cleveland Public Library. 
Miss Ruth Knowlton of Waterloo, has 
been appointed to succeed her. 

Italian books have been purchased 
to meet a local demand. 

Token Creek. The Token Creek Li- 
brary Association recently celebrated its 
twenty-first anniversary. 

Two Rivers. The walls of the new 
$12,000 Carnegie building are now be- 
ing pushed to completion. It is ex- 
pected to occupy the building during the 
coming winter. 

Viola. A public meeting was held on 
September 29 to arouse interest in the 
establishment of a local library. Miss 
Carpenter of the Commission delivered 
the address. 

Waukesha. The Round Table, an 
organization of business and profes- 
sional men, have donated the proceeds 
of a play to the local library. 

Waupaca. Plans prepared by Park- 
inson and Dockendorff of La Crosse 
have been accepted and the contract let 
for the $10,000 Carnegie building. 

Out of a population of 2,789, there 
are 1,994 borrowers from the local li- 
brary. 


